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This motor came to Tampa, by barge, from a dredging project in Panama and was purchased by Tampa 
Armature Works. It was a 2500 HP 300 RPM 25 cycle 11,000 volt type CW Westinghouse wound rotor motor. 


Redesigned and rewound by Tampa Armature Works, this motor was uprated to 3750 HP 360 RPM 60 
cycle 2400/4160 volts and sold to a Vancouver dredging company in 1957. 


Our superintendent personally inspected the motor this summer, and stated it was pulling a load of 4200 
HP day and night for two years. The motor lamination temperature was approximately 140° F which proves 
the older frame motors were broad across the shoulders. 





Our “Big Shop” can uprate and double the life of YOUR motors using our technical know-how and our 


new type of coil construction, using all Class “F’’ insulation. We invite your inquiry. on 
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NEWS AND TRENDS 


MARINAS LAG BEHIND BOAT MARKET BUSINESS COMBATS DISHONESTY 
= Like parks and playgrounds, marina construction in More and more, Florida firms are turning to the 
= Florida has too often been considered a municipal polygraph (lie detector) examination to halt the rise 
. function. A new private marina in Naples sets an in stealing within their employee ranks. How the 
2 example for future operations in the State. 11 test is administered and what it can accomplish is 


23 explained in this story. 
CORAL GABLES—IVY LEAGUE ECONOMY 
A city whose definition of industry differs from the 


usual wants only to attract “white collar payrolls” 

' to its community. Success of the campaign is 

' attributed to the human element and an established 
living pattern. 13 


NEXT MONTH 
FLORIDA MISSILE SUBCONTRACTORS 

Florida firms are copping a large share of the nose 

cone subcontracting business. TREND tells how The Meaning of 1959 

prime contractors choose their subcontractors and . . 

the competitive forces involved in their selection. 15 To Florida Business 
j The year 1959 brought important new 
ORLANDO—RUNNING FIRST industries and new business trends. There 
A The hub of central Florida is not only a city of serv- pening ~ gene turning oy oa amg 

ice industries for a six county market area. Much pene gp Riggs gg oe ee Be 

oy Caner. 6 &: wey . natural gas, atomic power development, 

of its business activity consists of government con- and a trend for investors to shy away from 
| tract work in the electronics field and this is one of land ee Snes purchase of shares 

Orlando’s problems. The fastest growing major city S eee ee oe ae 

in Florida seeks industrial diversity. 18 + Se See aoe aes, See 


reviews these happenings and makes some 
eye-opening predictions. 
FOR WOMEN ONLY 
When five middle income women decided to take a 
flyer in booming Florida real estate, they started an 
idea that spread through bridge club circles like 
wildfire. Associated Women Investors, Inc. says 
“no men allowed”—and means it! 22 
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Talk and Predictions 








Home Construction May Be Slowing 
As Money in Florida Tightens 


aa SOME INDICATIONS point to 
a slower pulse in the home building 
rate for the coming year in Florida. 

Several large builders have said 
they were curtailing operations over 
the next six months to a year and 
blamed high credit costs. One said 
he’s paying 18 per cent for construc- 
tion money on the middle East 
Coast. 

Many builders are complaining of 
a squeeze by the sharp discount on 
FHA mortgages which they must 
absorb or pass along in higher home 
prices. And there is a sharp public 
resistance to price boosts on homes. 

The Tampa office of the Federal 
Housing Administration handling 
applications from the 21 middle 
counties of the state, reported a 
sharp rise in applications each month 
of this year over last year. By July 
the increase became less pronounced 
and in August the number of appli- 
cations actually slipped below the 
level of the month a year ago. 


ss INDIANA’S GOVERNOR Har- 
old W. Handley told Florida busi- 
nessmen that America could not sub- 
sidize foreign countries and defend 
itself at the same time because “We 
just don’t have that much money.” 
He pointed a warning finger at the 
U.S.’s dwindling gold supply and 
said Russia is building its gold sup- 
ly. 

“If labor and management don't 
start going in the same direction, 
foreign competition is going to ruin 
us,” he said. He said foreign indus- 
tries subsidized by America are out 
competing many U.S. products. He 
spoke at the Florida State Chamber 
of Commerce annual meeting in 
Tampa. 


es DANGER TO INDIVIDUAL 
motel owners who may be facing 
unprecedented competition, is point- 
ed up in a special report prepared 
by Brener and Lewis, New York real 
estate brokerage firm. 

“Motels have achieved such suc- 
cess in the post-war period that they 
have attracted the attention of the 
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major hotel chains,” reports Daniel 
A. Brener, partner in the firm. “Hil- 
ton, Knott, Sheraton and the Hotel 
Corporation of America have all 
entered the motel field in a big way. 
These chains have important plusses: 
nationally-known names, top financ- 
ing, major promotional programs, 
top-flight reservation systems which 
route a traveler from one chain mo- 
tel to another. With the growth of 
other motel chains such as Howard 
Johnson and Holiday Inn, the indi- 
vidually operated motel may be in 
severe trouble in coming years. The 
situation is extremely similar to the 
competition the small grocery store 
had to face with the growth of super- 
markets.” 


sa THE FERTILE EVERGLADES 
farmlands of South Florida will re- 
vert to swamp and sawgrass in 40 
years, predicts a scientist who fore- 
sees the rise of a vast sawgrass paper 
manufacturing industry in its place. 

“The harvesting equipment will 
have to be developed, but there is 
no question that sawgrass is an ex- 
cellent source of a very good grade 
of printing paper,” said Dr. R. V. 
Allison of the Everglades Experi- 
ment Station at Belle Glade, as re- 
ported in the Miami Herald. 

Adding that “sawgrass makes a 
newsprint of a better grade than 
newspapers now use, Dr. Allison 
anticipated that “someday Florida 
newspapers may be publishing on 
newsprint right from their back 
door.” 

Dr. Allison explained why Ever- 
glades farmland would revert to 
swamp. Peat — or muck — when 
drained for farming oxidizes and dis- 
appears in thin air. He said that 
Everglades farmland has subsided 
at the average rate of an inch a year 
since Everglades drainage began 
some 35 years ago, and in sale 
40 years will be gone. 


as POINTING OUT that the Land- 
rum-Griffin Bill provides for aboli- 
tion of labor relations’ “no man’s 
land”—those disputes which the 
NLRB won't handle because they 


don't affect interstate commerce- 
Clearwater’s Representative Bill 
Cramer urged Florida to establish 
its own labor relations board and to 
enact appropriate labor legislation, 

Speaking to the Farm Bureau 
Convention in Clearwater, Cramer 
suggested that Governor Collins ap- 
point a commission to review Flor- 
ida’s labor needs and draft legisla- 
tion to meet them. 

“Labor unions are coming to Flor- 
ida and they have a right to come 
in,” said Cramer, “but they have a 
responsibility to the public and to 
their members.” 


aaA SURVEY to determine the 
soundness of Florida’s economy is 
being made by a private research 
firm under contract with the Florida 
Development Commission. To cost 
up to $25,000, the survey will be 
used as a means to attract outside 
capital to the state. 

“We need to know our strong 
points,” Governor Collins comment- 
ed, “and if we have developed any 
weaknesses we need to know about 
them too.” 

The survey is expected to be com- 
pleted sometime in January. 


seA CUT IN UNEMPLOYMENT 
insurance tax rates next year for 
Florida employers appears almost 
certain, according to Florida Indus- 
trial Commission Chairman James 
T. Vocelle. 

Rapid recovery of the state from 
last year’s national recession has cut 
jobless payments considerably, while 
income to the Unemployment Trust 
Fund has been at a level about twice 
last year’s. The Fund’s cash on hand 
should total between $99 and $100 
million at the end of the year, Vo- 
celle said. 

If it is in this range, it will exceed 
four per cent of the taxable payroll 
level. If it is below four per cent 
a tax factor is levied under automatic 
provisions of the law. Such a factor 
was levied last year, and it appears 
now that the levy will be removed 
for next year. 
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... Talk & Predictions 








esA FLORIDA VACATION may 
be a tax-deductible item. 

That was a recent ruling by the 
U.S. Tax Court. It upheld the con- 
tention by Robert M. Bilder, 48, 
Newark, N.J., that winter stays in 
Fort Lauderdale were necessary 
medical expenses. 

Bilder had appealed a claim by 
the Internal Revenue Service that 
he owed an additional $731 for 1954 
and 1955 taxes. The IRS had dis- 
allowed his claim that the Fort 
Lauderdale sojourns during those 
years were medical expenses. 

Bilder has suffered four heart at- 
tacks in the last 13 years. The Tax 
Court found he had been advised 
by an unidentified but eminent 
heart specialist to spend the cold 
months in a warm climate. The al- 
ternative would have been to remain 
indoors or in a hospital if he had 
remained through the winters in 
New Jersey. 

The Tax Court termed the Fort 
Lauderdale winter visits by Bilder 
medical necessities rather than va- 
cations. 


seLABOR TROUBLES have 
caused many newspaper mergers, 
with loss of jobs part of the consoli- 
dation process, Braden Ball, publish- 
er of the Pensacola News-Journal 
told Florida officers of the Interna- 
tional Typographical Union. 

“These mergers have meant de- 
crease in employment for thousands 
of men and also have meant the 
passing of the publishing business 
into fewer hands,” Ball said. 

“Many of these mergers have been 
direct result of labor bossism and 
strikes which resulted in such ex- 
orbitant costs for the companies that 
they could not financially survive 
alone.” 

Ball said labor leaders should as- 
sume responsibilities that go with a 
coming-of-age of labor organizations 
and collective bargaining. 


## MIAMI BUSINESS leaders | vn 
planning an “action program” 
solve area industrial prob + lal Be 
keep taxes from strangling business. 

Some 200 Miami area business 
brass laid out the agenda at a recent 
meeting aimed at breathing new life 
into the local chamber of commerce, 
which will be the vehicle for the 
program. 

William D. Pawley, financier and 
us tycoon, said that progress is be- 


ing stifled by wrangling, talking and 
lack of action. He urged that the 
chamber be used to attract new in- 
dustry, solve traffic and other prob- 
lems hindering economic develop- 
ment. 

James L. Knight, general manager 
of the Miami Herald, said the local 
business climate is discouraging new 
industry, and that taxes are out of 
line with other major areas. 

Knight pledged that the Herald 
would donate $2,500 to a war chest 
to get the campaign off to a good 
start. Florida Power and Light 
pledged $5,000, and other firms 
pledged substantial support. 


se FORTY PER CENT, or more 
than $386 million, of the $1 billion in 
federal and state funds to be spent 
in the next 12 to 15 years on Flor- 
ida’s Interstate Highway program, 
will go into urban expressways, ac- 
cording to the State Road Depart- 
ment. 

The remainder will be used to 
build rural sections of the 1,100-mile 
system of superhighways in Florida. 


wa J. M. BUCK of the Florida Devel- 
opment Commission’s Retirement 
Department, hopes to launch a pilot 
retirement village project in Suwan- 
nee county as an example for other 
rural North Florida counties. 

Inquiries from retirees interested 
in Florida living are increasing 
rapidly, according to Buck. The 
Veterans Administration is consider- 
ing setting up a pre-retirement coun- 
seling service and has requested 200 
copies of the Florida booklet on 
retirement living. 

Buck said there are 1% million 
military men, of non-commissioned 
rank and above, who will retire in 
1963. Many of them are in the 46 
to 56 year bracket. And big corpora- 
tions are in the same role, he said. 
He believes the right kind of retire- 
ment communities would be filled 
up as fast they could be built. 


es CONVERTING Treasure Cay, 
Abaco Island, into a vast residential 
club is the aim of a syndicate headed 
by R. E. Dumas Milner of Jackson, 
Miss. 

The group said the 1100-acre real 
estate development eventually will 
be worth $260 million and that con- 
struction of the project is scheduled 
to be well under way in 1961. Plans 





are to sell homesites to future pur- 
chasers of 600 Treasure Cay Club 
$5,000 memberships. 

Abaco Island is in the Bahamas, 
100 miles North of Nassau and 175 
miles east of Florida’s Atlantic coast. 


eePLANS FOR A $1 MILLION 
205-acre tourist attraction on U.S. 
301 just north of Sumterville have 
been announced by a Madison, 
Georgia, promoter. 

Plans include glass bottom boat 
and jungle cruises, a depiction of 
scenes from the life of Christ done 
in fiberglas and motel and restau- 
rant accommodations, promoter W. 
J. Carmichael told a meeting of 


Wildwood and Sumter County 
leaders. 
“The Yankees are coming, they 


have taken over South Florida, are 
now taking over Central Florida, and 
you can rest assured they are com- 
ing to Sumter County,” the Georgian 
said. “I was fortunate to get these 
few acres before they came, and will 
be ready for them when they get 
here.” 
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Inside the State 





Florida Real Estate Regulations Strengthened 
to Halt Exaggerated Advertising Claims 


sa REGULATIONS TO CUBB all 
exaggerated advertising and _ to 
stop sales of subdivisions by any 
plan of sale or development which 
lacks adequate safeguards for pur- 
chasers have been adopted by the 
Florida Real Estate Commission. 

The main feature of the new rules 
is a clear statement of standards 
which will be used in approving or 
disapproving advertising material in 
out of state campaigns. The stand- 
ards impose strict requirements of 
detailing characteristics of land, the 
location, any improvements and 
other particulars. 

The rule prohibits advertising land 
subject to mortgage or any other 
encumbrance unless adequate finan- 
cial arrangements have been made 
to release the land. No improve- 
ments can be advertised unless they 
are substantially completed, secured 
by bond or completion is assured by 
financial arrangement satisfactory to 
the commission. 

The new rules are being filed with 
the secretary of state and are now 
in effect. 

Commission Chairman Robert T. 
Brinkley of Tallahassee said, “We 
recognized that this strict enforce- 
ment of the law is going to affect a 
large majority of the real estate de- 
velopers of this state. 

“But we feel that the unfavorable 
nationwide publicity concerning 
Florida real estate developments has 
resulted largely from inadequate 
regulatory powers over real estate 
promotion.” 


ssRECURRENT MILK PRICE 
wars were said to be the reason why 
a major Dade County dairy company 
sold its milk routes to a competitor. 
Land O’ Sun Dairies, 24-year-old 
South Florida firm, sold its routes, 
trucks, and wholesale ice cream bus- 
iness to Home Milk Producers Asso- 
ciation for an undisclosed price. 
But the sale does not include Land 
O’ Sun’s plant. The firm will con- 
tinue manufacturing ice cream. Also 
not included in the sale was Land 
O’ Sun’s chain of some 25 Farm Store 
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drive-in retail dairy products outlets. 

Freeman Hales, president of 
Home Milk, said his firm’s sales will 
leap by about $1 million a year as 
a result of the deal. He said that 
“today you have to keep expanding 
or you don’t sell milk at all.” 

Home Milk is a cooperative asso- 
ciation of 13 independent dairy 
farms in Dade, Broward and Palm 
Beach Counties. 


ssAN EXPANSION at Tampa's 
Continental Can Co. plant will add 
$1 million worth of construction, 
making it one of the concern’s largest 
facilities in the South. 

The 120,000-square-foot addition 
will serve an increase in the com- 
pany’s can lithographing and coil- 
shearing operations. Plant Manager 
Jack G. Fleming said employment 
will jump to 600 from the current 
level of about 450. 


as HEAVY CONSTRUCTORS, Inc. 
and Powell Brothers of Ft. Lauder- 
dale are well under way with the 
construction of Miami's new $3,160,- 
000 MacArthur Causeway bridge. 
Replacing a paralleling old structure 
whose drawbridge has created a traf- 
fic bottleneck, the new bridge will 
have a 35-foot clearance at the cen- 





ter span and two 40-foot roadways, 
each with three lines of traffic. 

Maule Industry’s new Prestressed- 
Precast Division is furnishing 18 and 
24-inch prestressed pilings and 
anchor beams for the project and 
will pour 13,500 yards of concrete. 

Completion date is set for Septem- 
ber 1961. 





se ONE OUT OF FOUR industrial 
workers in Florida (those employed 
in non-farm employment) are em- 
ployed in the state’s 10 largest coun- 
ties with Dade carrying by far the 
largest number on its payrolls. 

Of the total 1,230,100 non-farm 
workers employed in the State in 
September, 1959, 23.8% were found 
in Dade County; 11.0% in Duval, 
Hillsborough had 8.5% of the total 
and Pinellas, 6.5%. In Orange Coun- 
ty, 5.7% were employed; Broward, 
5.3%; Escambia, 3.9%; Palm Beach, 
3.9%; Polk, 3.6% and _ Volusia, 
2.2%. 

All other Florida counties com- 
bined have one-fourth of the nop- 
agricultural workers. 


seLOW PACKAGE TOUR sates, 
tying in transportation and accom- 
modations in one price and expected 
to break all tourist records this winter 
in Florida, will be offered by nearly 
every airline and railroad from Dec. 
15 to April 15. 

New day and night coach economy 


fares will go into effect by all car- | 


riers, beginning Dec. 10. 

Northeastern Air Lines will inaug- 
urate non-stop jet service between 
New York and Miami this winter and 
Trans-Canada Air Lines will rein- 
state all first class service between 
Canada and Tampa with four flights 
daily at the height of the season. 

Delta Air Lines inaugurated jet- 
liner service between Chicago and 
Miami at mid-October. Detroit will 
be added Dec. 1.. National Air Lines 
will step up its jet service this winter 
between New York and Miami. 

Eastern Air Lines will have 30 
Electras flying round trips into 
Florida, offering non-stop service 
from New York, Chicago and 
Detroit. 

The Atlantic Coast Line Railroad's 
Florida Special, the only all-pullman 
train in Florida, will carry coaches 
this season for the first time. The 
Seaboard Air Line last season put on 
10 additional streamlined coaches, 
providing 520 seats, between Florida 
and the East. 
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...Inside the State 





seTHE WHITE MOTOR COM- 
PANY, truck-manufacturing firm 
headquartered in Cleveland, has 
established a new hali-million-dollar 
White Truck Division branch in 
Jacksonville for sales, parts, and 
service of its White and Autocar 
trucks. 

The 32,000-square foot building 
is of the latest “T” shape design, with 





office and parts department in the 
front and servicing area in the rear 
section. The service department has 
drive-through bays with facilities 
for servicing 30 trucks simultane- 
ously. 


es THE HOTLY COMPETITIVE 
northwest section of Dade County, 
already served by 10 national and 
state banks after the recent opening 
of the new Airport Bank of Miami, 
is due for openings of two more in 
the near future. 

Charter applications for the Flor- 
ida National group’s new bank in 
Opa-Locka and the National Bank 
of Commerce, to be located in the 
Northside Shopping Center, have 
been approved by the comptroller of 
currency in Washington. 


ss RATE INCREASES for the Gen- 
eral Telephone Company and the 
Southeastern Telephone Company 
were made official last month. 

The Florida Supreme Court re- 
fused to review a public utilities 
commission grant of a 6.68 per cent 
increase in rates for General, which 
serves the Tampa Bay area. General 
Telephone challenged the commis- 
sion — authorized increase which 
would bring in an additional $1,620,- 
495 a year for the company. Origi- 
nally the company asked for a 7.25 
per cent boost. 

In an opinion by Justice T. Frank 
Hobson, the court said an increase 


of 6.68 was “sufficient to yield a just 
and reasonable rate of return” on the 
company’s investment. The opinion 
noted the commission granted an in- 
crease which actually exceeded the 
rate of return found to be reasonable. 

The utilities commission approved 
a schedule of rates designed to bring 
in an additional $585,195 a year 
for Southeastern Telephone, which 


serves subscribers in Northwest 
Florida. 
as MERCHANDISE worth more 


than $8 million was bought last 
year by Sears Roebuck & Company 
from 150 different Florida manufac- 
turers. 

All told, some $745,850,000 in 
merchandise was purchased from 
1,306 suppliers in 11 Southeastern 
states. 


saNOW THE SIXTH LARGEST 
savings and loan state in the nation, 
Florida has had an increase in sav- 
ings deposited with the 107 mem- 
bers of the Florida Savings and Loan 
League of $426,525,510 during the 
past 12 months. 

Assets at the close of the period 
were $2,685,650,000. 


se FLORIDA GULF FIBRE CO., 
a newly organized corporation, will 
build a $13.5 million paper mill at 
Port St. Joe, Fla., according to Roger 
L. Main, president of St. Joe Paper 
Co., controlled by the A. I. duPont 
estate. The newly organized com- 
pany failed to make clear its connec- 
tion with St. Joe Paper or the estate. 

The semi-chemical plant will make 
a. corrugating medium, the paper 
which is crinkled inside to sheets of 
hardboard to make the type of cor- 
rugated board used in cardboard 
boxes. The mill will have a capacity 
of 450 tons daily. 

A distinctive feature of the new 
mill will be its design to use hard- 
woods. Most paper made in the 
South is manufactured from soft pine 
woods and hardwoods have been 
considered “weed trees.” 

Construction will begin by about 
mid-January and the completion 
date is scheduled for early 1961. 

The new mill will be erected near 
the existing St. Joe Paper mill. Other 
new industries which have located 
in Port St. Joe during the last four 
years include General Chemical 
Division of Allied Chemical and Dye 
Co., Glidden Co. and Michigan 
Chemical Co. 
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Need to Analyze 
Your Public Relations? 








Press clippings keep you informed 
on the results of your public rela- 
tions program. You can see how 
many of your releases are pub- 
lished . . . what coverage is given 
to events you stage . . . what the 
editors are thinking. 


Press clippings keep you informed 
of popular misconceptions that 
need to be corrected . . - they 
help you ride a wave of popular 
support .. . help you invest your 
public relations and institutional 
advertising dollars wisely. Write 
for brochure. 





FLORIDA CLIPPING 
SERVICE 


P. O. Box 10278, Tampa 9, Fla. 
8-3536 Phones 8-3843 


NEWSPAPERS - MAGAZINES 
TRADE PAPERS 
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Let Us Service Your 
Entire Steel Needs 


Southeastern Sales 
and Service Co. 
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BARTOW, FLORIDA 
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se FIRST MAJOR HOTEL in the 
nation to be built as an integral part 
of an air terminal has opened for 
business atop Miami International 
Airport's new terminal building. 

Four floors of the 270-room struc- 
ture are devoted to hotel rooms 
while the top floor is filled with con- 
ference rooms, a dining room to seat 
300 and VIP suites. 

Probably the most unique aspect 
of the hotel is closed-circuit TV. TV 
sets are in each room, focused on 
the arrival and departure bulletin 
boards in the terminal itself. By a 
flick of the switch the traveler can 
tell whether he must start getting 
into his clothes and start for the 
loading ramp, three minutes away, 
or whether he can roll over and sleep 
for another hour. 

Then there’s a 50 per cent reduc- 
tion of the regular overnight rate 
allowed for travelers who only want 
to rest a few hours during the day- 
time. 

The hotel’s novel construction fea- 
tures three-layer windows with air 
“sandwiches” between them, and a 
three-layer ceiling construction de- 
signed to keep out the airport noises. 

General manager of the hotel is 
Saul S. Cohen, Miami Beach, who 
heads the company that holds the 
lease from the Port Authority for its 
operation. His financial associate is 
Henry Garfinkle, president of the 
American and the Union news com- 
panies. 


as NEW BUSINESS incorporations 
in Florida totalled 9,691 through 
September. This is 33 per cent above 
1958 figures, according to the State 
Chamber of Commerce. 

New charters were offset by 344 
failures, 16 per cent under the 1958 
figures as reported to Dun and Brad- 
street. Current liabilities of these 
failures ran unusually high during 
several months of this year, and by 
the end of September totalled $21 
million, 4 per cent above 1958. 

For the first nine months of this 
year Florida accounts for 6.5 per 
cent of the nation’s new firms, for 
1.3 per cent of the failures, and for 
4 per cent of the total liabilities. 


ea FLORIDA PRODUCED miner- 
als sold at the mines last year for 
$142 million, an increase of $6 mil- 
lion over the previous year, accord- 
ing to the State Chamber of Com- 
merce. Crushed limestone is pro- 
duced in the largest quantities of any 


mineral but phosphate is the most 
valuable. Other production includes 
titanium concentrates (ilmenite and 
rutile), zirconium concentrate, clays, 
sand, gravel, peat, cement, lime 
staurolite, petroleum, natural gas 
and dimension limestone. 


saGRAND UNION Supermarkets 
Inc. has signalled a new Florida 


policy with sale of six of its stores} 


in the state to Publix Supermarkets 
Inc. of Lakeland. 

The company hereafter will con- 
centrate on the Greater Miami area 
for its Grand Union supermarkets 
and build only its Grand-Way dis. 
count centers elsewhere in the state, 
said Vernon C. Hill, president. 

Contracts have been let to build 
four Grand-Way discount centers- 
two in St. Petersburg, one each in 
Orlando and Clearwater. In addi- 
tion, two locations for the discount 
centers have been selected in Tampa 
and two more in Miami. When all 
contemplated construction is com- 
pleted, the company will have 12 
Grand-Way discount centers in the 
state. 

In the area of supermarkets, the 
company is opening four new Grand 
Union outlets in Greater Miami by 
February, raising its total number 
of supermarkets in the Miami area 
to 17. 

The supermarkets being sold to 
Publix are in Riviera Beach, Palm 
Springs, Bradenton, Pompano Beach 
and two in Fort Lauderdale. Terms 
of the sale were not published. 


sa CONSTRUCTION IS UNDER 
WAY on a $500,000 addition to the 
recently completed headquarters 
building of the Carolina Insurance 
Group. 

The Carolina group includes the 
Carolina Home Life Co., Carolina 
Casualty Co. and Insurance Co. of 
the South. 

The original headquarters build- 
ing, a two story structure, was com- 
pleted in June 1958. Expansion is 
required because of growth of the 
group since the headquarters of 
Carolina Home were moved to Jack- 
sonville last July from Burlington, 
N. C., said Ramond K. Mason, presi- 
dent of the three companies, and 
Shepard Broad, chairman of the 
board. 

Premium volume of the _ three 
companies is now about a million 
dollars monthly and assets _ total 
about $11,300,000. 
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... Inside the State 





asSEEKING RE-ESTABLISH- 
MENT of freight rate allowance for 
pickups at northern aluminum sup- 
pliers by Florida manufacturers, the 
Florida Aluminum Window and 
Door Manufacturers Association has 
been formed with headquarters at 
Hialeah. 

Made up of 23 major Florida 
aluminum manufacturers and 2] 
closely allied associates, the group 
has banded its combined $150 mil- 
lion a year business strength in order 
to maintain a competitive price situ- 
ation with northern manufacturers 
and promote the best interests of the 
industry. 

A new price policy by Alcoa, Kai- 
ser, Reynolds, Revere and Olin Math- 
ieson abolished a freight allowance 
to manufacturers who picked up di- 
rectly from aluminum processing 
plants in the North. Many Miami 
manufacturers obtained this allow- 
ance because their trucks were on 
the road making northern deliveries. 
Instead of sending them back empty 
they were instructed to come back 
with a load of aluminum. The freight 
allowance aided shipping costs from 
Florida, putting its manufacturers on 
a more equal footing with northern 
plants more centrally _ located to 
sources of supplies. 

In Florida alone the aluminum 
window and door industry pays out 
more than $35 million in payrolls 
annually and last year purchased 
nearly 10 per cent of all the raw 
aluminum produced in the U.S. 





## GOLD COAST BUSINESS lead- 
ers are closely watching plans of Ar- 
vida Properties, Inc. to sell land at 
its 29 square-mile Port Arvida Prop- 
erty in Southern Broward County, 17 
miles due west of Port Everglades, 
for a jet air base. 

The planned 8,000 acre facility at 
the juncture of U. S. Route 27 and 
State Road 84 is almost equally con- 
venient to the population centers of 
Palm Beach, Broward and Dade 
counties. Yet it is so situated as to 
minimize the annoyance of noisy jet 
traffic over residential areas. Four of 
its 8 approaches will lie over unin- 
habited water-conservation and wild- 
life-preserve areas belonging to the 
Central and Southern Florida Flood 
Control Project. The other ap- 
proaches will be over areas owned 
by Arvida and planned for industrial 
development. 

The proposed jet air base is ex- 
pected to relieve pressure of explo- 
sively growing traffic on 2,700 acre 
Miami International Airport, which 
has run out of land for further 
substantial expansion. 


es TOBACCO HEIR Richard J. 
Reynolds has set up his own tiny 
airline to link his island home of 
Sapelo to main line airports. Golden 
Isles Airlines will run four trips a day 
between Savannah and Jacksonville, 
with offshore stops at Sea Island and 
Sapelo. 

The line hopes to be allowed an 
additional stop at Fernandina Beach. 





The new Florida Aluminum Window and Door Manufacturers Association is headed by: (front row, 
L-R) Willard Ware, Ware Laboratories, Inc., director; $. H. Vuncannon, Rusco Windows, Inc., of 
Florida, president; and Martin Blumenthal, Arnold Altex Aluminum Co., director. (back row, L-R) 
Yale Ogron, Yale Manufacturing Co., Inc., secretary; Alexander Miller, Daryl Industries, Inc., 
director; and William J. Mathews, Pan American Window Corp., 2nd vice president. Not shown 
are: C. J. Lenahan, Lenahan Aluminum Window Company, Ist vice president; Al Brenner, Superior 
Window Company, treasurer; and Maurice Abelson, Crossly Window Corp., director. 
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... Inside the State 





es OFFERING a contractor a more 
complete package, S. H. Jahn’s Roof- 
craft Inc., Sarasota, has cradled an 
idea to eliminate the problem of co- 
ordination between the roofer and 
the general contractor when ply- 
wood sheathing is used. 

Plywood sheathing has to be cov- 
ered immediately when used to 
avoid getting wet in sudden show- 
ers. Jahn’s idea was to have his 
crews put both the sheathing and 
the roofing down so that the coor- 
dination would be within his own 


organization. Roofcraft gives the 
general contractor a bid to take his 
house from the plate through the 
finished roof. 


as JACKSONVILLE’S white collar 
payrolls are again increasing with 
the movement of a transportation 
company headquarters and the re- 
gional operation of an insurance firm 
to the city. 

Mercury Motor Express Inc. will 
move its present long-haul head- 
quarters from Columbia, S. C., and 





The gift that really 
Extends greetings... 


EXTENSION TELEPHONES 


Give a 365-day extension of business good- 
will. Your customers will appreciate hand- 
some color extensions for their homes—and 
will remember your different, thoughtful gift 
every day in the year. (Pretty and practical 
phones are ideal family gifts, too.) 


Inexpensive to install, easy to order, your 
gift phones can be delivered before or after 
Christmas. Just tell us the colors you want 
—and we can charge them to your phone 
bill. Call our Business Office today! 


Southern} men 


exe Orouiing with the Futine 
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plans to start construction of a $175,- 
000 freight terminal in Jacksonville, 
The new terminal will contain 20,000 
feet of floor space and accommodate 
44 trailers. 

The State Farm Insurance Group 
has moved the Southeastern opera- 
tion of its life insurance company 
from Birmingham, Ala. 

Both companies are expected to 
add over $7 million to the payrolls 
of Jacksonville. 


es HEAD OF THE PULP and Pa- 
per Laboratory at the University of 
Florida, Dr. William J. Nolan, ex- 
pects a new continuous pulping pro- 
cess developed by the Laboratory 
to be the standard of the industry 
within the next two years. 

The new process produces more 
pulp per cord of wood, produces it 
faster, and results in a higher qual- 
ity paper than processes now in use 
anywhere else in the world, accord- 
ing to university spokesmen. 

A recently completed pilot plant 
in the Chemical Engineering Hangar 
on the campus in Gainesville will be 
used to solve industrial problems in 
adapting the continuous pulping 
process to different types of wood 
and different grades of finished pulp. 
The pilot plant has a daily capacity 
of 3 tons of pulp as compared to 
industrial digesters of 100 to 300 
tons of pulp a day. 

The patents for the new process 
are registered by the University of 
Florida but are being licensed to 
the Goslin-Birmingham Company of 
Birmingham, Alabama, who will 
take orders for commercial digesters. 

“You can’t expect the industry to 
junk all its digesters now in opera- 
tion, but as they wear out they will 
be replaced by our process,” opined 
Dr. Nolan. 


eseA NEW AUTOMOBILE insur- 
ance plan that will save so-called 
safe drivers up to 44 per cent on 
their annual premiums has become 
available in Florida. 

Insurance Commissioner J. Edwin 
Larson said the plan gives the in- 
sured credit for the number of years 
driving without an accident up to 
a maximum past credit of five years. 

It is being offered by Springfield 
Fire and Marine Insurance Co. and 
its affiliate, New England Insurance 
Co., of Springfield, Mass. Six other 
companies have already put similar 
plans into effect in Florida to reward 
safe driving. 
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A new, private marina in Naples covers 14 acres of land, cost $42 
million and will eventually have 300 boat slips. 


FE lorida can boast only a small percentage of the 
nation’s 5,000 plus marinas. Small boat owners find 
it hard to understand why this state lags so far 
behind. For a state which possesses a coast-line 
longer than any other, and has generally developed 
its recreational and tourist assets to a superlative de- 
gree, the shortage of marinas seems a paradox. Florida 
businessmen appear to be missing a good bet by not 
getting into marina operation. However, some recent 
developments suggest the situation may be changing. 

The word “marina” came into general usage only 
about a dozen years ago to designate public docking 
facilities for small boats, as opposed to private yacht 
club facilities. The primary function of marinas is to 
provide parking facilities for small boats, but the better 
marinas also furnish numerous other services and con- 
veniences. One of the early marinas, which is still 
used as a classic example of what they should be, is 
Bahia Mar on the Intracoastal Waterway at Fort 
Lauderdale. This facility, with slips for 450 boats, was 
built by the City of Fort Lauderdale in 1949 at a cost of 
$2.5 million. In addition to supplies, it offers boaters 
a motel, a 28-store shopping center, swimming pool, 
cabanas, movies and dancing in the evening, even a 
U. S. Post Office. 

The fast-rising popularity of boating has created a 
demand for marinas with which new construction has 
everywhere failed to keep up. The marina shortage 
is more noticeable in Florida than in most places, but 
it’s nationwide. 

Marina Shortage Nationwide 

In the U.S., about 75 new marinas went into busi- 
ness last year, most of them private enterprises and 
costing on the average about $%4 million. But still the 
shortage of boat parking spaces threatens to get worse. 
Although more than half the nearly 7.5 million recrea- 
tional boats in the U. S. are stored on trailers or pulled 
up on shore, the National Association of Engine and 
Boat Manufacturers estimates that 2% million more 
boats could be sold if moorings and slips were available. 
Even trailer-hauled boats need launching ramps and 
supplies. 

Last year, 37 million Americans spent an estimated 
$2 billion on boating. This was 3 times the 1950 outlay, 
and it’s still growing. Most informed opinion holds that 
the basis for this growing popularity lies in the fact 
that boating has become a whole family recreation in- 
stead of almost exclusively a male preserve. Wives and 





CONSTRUCTION: 


MARINAS 


... they lag behind huge boat market 


Too Often Considered a Municipal Function 
Building Private Marinas May Be Answer 
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IF YOU SMOKE 
MORE THAN THREE 
CIGARS A DAY... 


you'll welcome the satisfying 
mildness of this vintage Havana 
cigar. Its costly Cuban tobaccos 
will never tire your taste. 





ACTUAL SIZE 


CANDELA 26¢ 


4 for $] 00 





To obtain this handsome 
Imported German Silver Cigar Piercer 


Mail a band or printed cello- 
phane tube from any GOLD LABEL cigar with 50¢ 
to cover overseas duty, handling and mailing to: 


Gradiaz, Annis & Co., Dept. X, Factory No. |, Tampa, Fla. 
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children now enjoy a man’s boating hobby as much az } 


he does, no longer grumble about the expense it entails, 

It’s hard to understand why marina development 
has lagged in Florida. The southern states generally 
are better favored for profitable marina operation be- 
cause the boating season is longer, and Florida is espe- 
cially favored because of its long coastline and the 
accentuated popularity of boating. Of course, Florida 
has plenty of boatyards, but they don’t offer tourists 
and sportsmen the advantages of true marinas. 

Municipal Marinas 

One reason for the lag may be that marina construc- 
tion and operation in Florida has too often been con- 
sidered a municipal function, like parks and _play- 
grounds. In Sarasota, for example, a group of business 
men calling themselves Downtown Sarasota, Inc., 
recently pushed plans for converting an old city pier 
opposite Sarasota City Hall into an elaborate marina. 
Its construction cost would have been borne by the 
city as part of a downtown revamping project which 
included a pedestrian shopping mall. Though city 
commissioners could themselves have approved the 
$350,000 bond for the marina, they chose to put it 
before the voters for an opinion test. On October 27 
the bond issue lost out at the polls—voters thought 
there were more pressing uses for city funds. 

Yet there’s precedent for supposing that a good 
marina can boost a city’s economy. Apalachicola was 
a somnolent town before its 200-boat marina was built. 
Afterwards it became the center of a whole new resort 
area. 

In the U.S., only a small percentage of all marinas 
are built and operated by municipalities. Private ma- 
rinas combining not only recreational facilities, but boat 
servicing, berthing and storage facilities, new boat 
sales and marine supply stores have proved to be 
profitable to private entrepreneurs. Greater profits 
commonly derive from sales and services than from 
slip rental fees. 

The Naples Marina 

Such a private marina opened last month at Naples. 
It’s being scouted closely by other prospective marina 
operators. Even before it opened for business, it was 
visited almost daily by other persons thinking of start- 
ing marinas of their own. It’s reported to be one of 
the finest marinas of its type in the world. 

Costing $42 million, Boat Haven Naples, Inc., fronts 
the Tamiami Trail just east of town and covers 14 acres 
of land (filled in mangrove swamp) on an inlet from 
Naples Bay. It has 145 slips (plan is to expand, as busi- 
ness grows, to an eventual 300) which will accommodate 
boats up to a 15-foot beam—ordinarily this means 40- 
footers. Every slip has a private locker and there’s a 
toilet for every 10 slips. A business ramp has hoists 
capable of lifting even the largest boats so they can 
be worked on or loaded on trailers. 

A two-story building houses the display room for 
new boats and marine supply store downstairs, and 
contains off-season storage facilities for 40 boats up- 
stairs. A novel twist: the upstairs walls are translucent, 
made of fiberglas blocks. 

The entire marina was designed and built by Ralph 
Bostick of Naples for owner-operator Philip C. Morse, 
Jr., of Lakeland. Morse, formerly affiliated with the 
Florida Citrus Commission, plans to expand as business 
warrants, figures his eventual investment will be about 
$1 million. Design allows for future construction of 
a better type restaurant and motel facing the Tamiami 
Trail, and a “special” two-story restaurant and cocktail 
lounge for boaters on the waterfront. End 
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PLANNING: 


CORAL GABLES 
an Ivy League Economy 


City’s Established Pattern at Living 
ls Attracting White Collar Payrolls 


Cs Gables, granddaddy of 
Florida’s plush “planned” communi- 
ties, has entered the race for new 
industry—Ivy League style. 

Nearly four decades ago, Coral 
Gables developers laid out miles of 
winding, scenic streets (hundreds of 
thousands of dollars are still spent 
annually to landscape them) and set 
up ultra-strict zoning and building 
standards which are still enforced. 
Its 30,000 residents are proud of their three golf courses, 
magnificent Youth Center and the University of Miami. 
They like to think of their-community as being in the 
same category as Beverly Hills, Larchmont, Lake Forest 
and other communities of distinction. 

Coral Gables’ definition of industry differs from the 
usual one. It has nothing to do with belching smoke- 
stacks or clashing and roaring machinery. 

Coral Gables seeks “white collar payrolls.” City of- 
ficials and chamber of commerce teams concentrate 
their efforts on bringing in area, regional—even hemis- 
pheric—executive headquarters of major firms and 
agencies. 

There are two reasons for this policy. First, there’s 
no room for other kinds of industry. Early planners 
had set aside an industrial strip for light industry, but 
the strip is full now and community leaders refuse to 
crack zoning regulations to enlarge it. Second, white 
collar executives and office workers fit better into the 
established pattern of Coral Gables living than would 
blue collar workers. 

What does Coral Gables offer white collar industry? 
Primarily, of course, pleasant living. But the sales 
pitch also includes superior worker supply (reservoir 
is entire Miami area) and proximity to Caribbean and 
Latin American economies. 

Take International Petroleum Ltd., for example. 
This firm, 98 per cent owned by Standard Oil of New 
Jersey, moved from Toronto to Coral Gables in 1951. 
Big reason for the move was to be closer to its fields 
and refineries in Peru, Ecuador, Colombia and Vene- 
zuela. Another reason was the fact it was able immedi- 
ately to move into ample quarters—a building which 
once housed the University of Miami Law School. 

Another Coral Gables plus in International's decision 


Mayor Montgomery 





A substantial amount of new office building construction is a result of white 
collar payroll growth in Coral Gables. 


% 


to move was the fact that the office is less than 20 
minutes from Miami's International Airport. 

The 44 people International Petroleum originally 
brought down from Canada were at first augmented by 
only 12 local workers. But its present staff of 100 
(payroll is $1.3 million) includes a large number of 
local workers. 

Another 1951 newcomer is Southern Bell Telephone 
and Telegraph, with 640 employees. Its 58,855 square 
foot facility contains business and installations offices 
for Coral Gables and the region southward to Perrine, 
and accounting offices for the Fort Lauderdale to Key 
West area. 

There’s another important entry on the credit side 
of the white collar payroll ledger. Though the cam- 
paign to attract head offices is just now getting under 
a full head of steam, offices which have already come 
to Coral Gables have brought with them scores of 
responsible and civic minded new residents. These 
executive newcomers are making a significant impact 
upon the community through their interest in civic 
affairs. 

Too, the growth of white collar payrolls has led to 
a substantial amount of office building construction. 
New buildings include the Coral Gables Federal Build- 
ing a block south of Miracle Mile, and the huge, curving 
401 Building opposite City Hall at the western end 
of the Mile. Newest of all is the modernistic building 
which houses the 123-employee Coral Gables FHA 
office, one of the five largest in the nation, whose terri- 
tory covers 17 south Florida counties. 

Promise of a stepped up campaign to obtain new 
offices for Coral Gables rests on the shoulders of John 
M. Montgomery, Coral Gables’ recently elected mayor. 
Last year, Montgomery chairmanned the chamber of 
commerce committee which spearheads their end of 
the campaign. Now, as mayor, Montgomery has indi- 
cated that he intends to pull out the stops. As a roofing 
firm executive, insurance agency partner and vice pres- 
ident of a federal savings and loan association, Mont- 
gomery speaks the language of businessmen. 

“Don’t overlook the human element,” he says. “The 
executive, the key office worker—they all like living 
where they can use the golf course and boat-launching 
ramp 12 months a year, and where they can find a 
constant pool of happy, conscientious, hard-working 
employees.” End 
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FLORIDA 


Close-ups 


SIDELIGHTS — TRENDS — OPINIONS 


Do doctors deserve a raise? 





Doctors are asking the Industrial Commission to 








ant t ©) nereases for treating injuries 
° Orida employees covered by Workmen's Compensa- 
tion Act. A national rating agency said increased 


fees sought would as WC premiums for Florida em- 
ployers up about 16%, or about $9 million. The In- 
dustrial Commission said the increase would be 
closer to 10%. 

If Florida doctors get what they want they will 
have the highest schedule on the average in the U.S. 
for such services. Florida industries are certain to 
battle hard against any change ... and Florida doc- 
tors are not unanimous in support, although the pe- 
tition came through Florida Medical Association. , 
Strongest support seems to stem from Miami where fees 
are reputedly highest. 

Hike in so called "fees" tends to set minimums. 
Doctors can still request payment over prescribed fee 








for treating extraordinary cases and they do frequently. 





According to whose estimate you use Florida doc- 
tors would get roughly $4 to 56 aiirion in additional 


pay for treating Florida workers. According to Asso- 
ciated Industries of Florida, which is bitterly 
against the petition, the schedule would be higher 
than New York State's in 53% of fees and below only 
6% of the items. New York is generally conceded to 
have the highest rate for payment of doctors. 
Prediction: Florida Medical Association has asked 
for too mich ... estimated about a third more for 
their services ... Industrial Commission will go very 
slowly on consideration and therefore opponents will 
have time to prepare their defenses ... petition has 
little chance of being granted in its present form . 
some obvious inequities may be corrected, but on the 
whole doctors will lose the war, even if they win a 
few battles. Primary reasoning will be that Florida's 
‘ood capita income is prey under states that pay 
igher fees and the Florida Act is legally geared to 
worker's income. 


The Florida Jaycees wisely killed an effort by 
some Individual chapters to abaees rigid compulsory 
auto insurance. ee insurance would cause al- 
ready skyrocketing claims to go higher and would not 
correct many of the worst cases which can't be legis- 
lated because of legal considerations. It is becom- 
ing obvious that responsibility can be legislated 
just so far, beyond which it creeps into state domi- 
nation and restraint of individual rights and free 
enterprise. 

A break for the Bug cars, maybe. Four major in- 
surance companies are asking the State Insurance Com- 
missioner to allow them to reduce liability and col- 
lision insurance rates on the booming number of small 
cars on Florida's roads. They ask for 10% to 15% 
decrease. 

Gov. LeRoy Collins says Bobtail extension of 
turnpike from tetenas to Fort Pierce is feasible. Ex- 
tension would connect Orlando to Miami via Sunshine 
State Parkway. Collins is conferring with fiscal 
agents in New York on possibilities of selling $40 

llion in bonds to finance it. With the bond market 


ust so-so most observers don't hold much enthusiasm 
or prospects, 
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MARKETING: 


FLORIDA SUB-CONTRACTORS 


WIN MISSILE JOBS 


Firms Vying for Nose Cone Sub-contracts 
Find Competition Fierce and Keen 


Missite activity in Florida has 
sparked an industry in the state 
which in numbers of business firms 
exceeds the rest of the Southeast 
combined. Of a total of 69 south- 
eastern business firms contributing 
to the manufacture of nose cones 
produced for the Air Force Atlas and 
Thor missiles since June this year, 52 
are located in Florida. 

The initial contract for the design 
and development of these re-entry 
vehicles went to General Electric 
Missile and Space Vehicle Depart- 
ment in Philadelphia, Pa., which 
develops and fabricates nose cones 
for Atlas and Thor, guidance sys- 
tems for the Atlas and Polaris, as 
well as rocket engines for Vanguard 
and the upcoming Vega rocket. 

GE in turn awarded, since January 
first of this year, 308 subcontracts to 
Florida firms—or an average of six 
per company. They have on tap 
4,000 vendors for their various space 
a which they have done 
usiness with over the past two or 
three years. There are 4,000 names 
on its current list. Last year their 
total subcontracted volume, for nose 
cones alone, was approximately $30 
million. 

Of the 52 Florida businesses, rang- 
ing from Air Work Corporation to the 
Ora Visual Corporation, most pro- 
vide hardware of the flight type; 
ground support equipment and ac- 
tual flight equipment. The majority 
of Florida subcontractors are small 
businesses ranging from a family- 
type operation of half a dozen people 
up to companies of three or four 
hundred. 

Why do the prime contractors 
subcontract? A policy of the Depart- 
ment of Defense is to disperse its 
procurement dollars. In fact, there 
has been considerable activity going 





on in Washington whereby the Small 
Business Administration has been 
attempting to put through legislation 
requiring a greater dollar amount of 
the large prime contracts to be sub- 
contracted. General Electric sub- 
contracts about 25 per cent of its 
missile and space development. 

A purchasing manager for GE 
space projects points out: “We find 
subcontracting in most instances is 
the more economical thing to do. We 
have a very definite make-or-buy 
decision on everything that is fabri- 
cated for a nose cone.” 

Many Florida firms are vying for 
subcontracts from prime contractors 
in the missile program and are find- 
ing out it’s a slow growing process, 
not something that takes place im- 
mediately. Unless a vendor has 
developed some product that is 
unique and has a positive application 
in any of the missile programs, he 
will find the competition oo and 
fierce. 

John Meredith Holmes, manager 
of facilities and purchasing for the 
GE Missile and Space Vehicle Divi- 
sion, says that a vendor must have 
either a product to sell or a service to 
render and that this product or 
service must be made known to the 
purchasing operation of the partic- 
ular department of the company to 
which he wishes to sell. The GE 
operation in Philadelphia has ten 
buyers in its purchasing operation 
and each of them is a specialist in a 
particular commodity classification. 

GE evaluates the information that 
is provided by the vendor's repre- 
sentative. If it is a catalog-type item 
where he is simply distributing a 
well known product, then it is felt 
the only thing a vendor has to offer 
is a service. It may give him a 
trial order to see how good the serv- 
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Florida vendors have no doubt contributed to 
this RVX-I1 nose cone which is to be hoisted 
to position atop an Atlas missile at Cape 
Canaveral. 





Florida manufacturers supplied some of the 
electronic components being assembled here 
for the inside of a Mark II experimental 
nose cone. 













ice is going to be, and based upon 
his performance the firm would make 
a decision relative to expanding its 
usage of this particular vendor. 

If the vendor actually fabricates 
something—perhaps a piece of elec- 
tronic equipment, some machine 
shop work, or something of this na- 
ture—his past performance or expe- 
rience in that particular area has 
considerable weight in making a 
decision. 

From here, the company would 
be most interested in making a fa- 
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Don’t Envision Mass Production Sub-contracts... 


cility survey to determine the equip- 
ment that the vendor has on hand; 
an evaluation of the people the ven- 
dor employs; the background of 
supervisory personnel; the financial 
status and stability of the vendor's 
company as determined by individ- 
ual discussion and by analysing a 
Dun and Bradstreet report. 

The more involved the particular 
product or service offered, the great- 
er, of course, the scrutiny. 

In some instances, where there is 
no one who has the equipment or 
knowledge the contractor is looking 
for, he will be willing to help estab- 
lish facilities and train employees 
of the vendor that nearly meet the 
company’s requirements. 

“But,” Holmes warns, “No com- 
pany is going to set anybody up in 
business. Don’t come to us and say 
‘Look, I want to build this for you. 
I've never done it before. If you 
give me an order this will give me 
a start. We want subcontractors 
who establish themselves and then 
we will give them small trial orders 


so that they may prove themselves to 
us ... but were certainly not in- 


terested in financing anybody’s go. f 


ing into business.” 

A.vendor who is successful at get- 
ting the contract for work on the 
experimental model nose cone, rock- 
et engine, or what have you, should 


not rely too heavily on getting the 7 


subcontract to supply further pro- 
duction-type quantities. Though 
he would be in a preferential posi- 
tion because of his previous ex- 
perience with the company, his 
prices must always remain com- 
petitive. 

And don't envision establishing 
production lines to grind-out pieces 
of electronic equipment for any mis- 
sile program, Holmes stated. The 
quantities on substantial components 
are always small. 

Any subcontractor having fabri- 
cated a piece of equipment that be- 


~— 


. . ' 
comes a part of the flyable missile 


will find other companies take 
notice. New doors will open to him 
in the missile industry. End 
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GUARANTEE: 
INTIRCO tires are fully and unconditionally guaranteed free of 
defects of Workmanship and Materials and are fully guaranteed 
to carry the rated load capacity of any vehicle on which the 
tires are installed. INTIRCO TIRES are further guaranteed to be 
the TIGHTEST, TOUGHEST and STRONGEST tires on the market 
and will be replaced free of charge if they ever fail to perform. 


LET US PROVE INTIRCO TIRES CAN 
SAVE YOU MONEY 


Economical—Because the INTIRCO tire will out wear a pneumatic 
tire at least 3 to 1 and will not blow out or go flat, you save many 
replacement dollars and joss of time due to blowouts and flats. 
. . « Traction—Has caterpillar traction effect. Really takes hold 
and pulls. Has much more traction than a solid or pneumatic tire. 
. . . Steering—lIt is much easier and more accurate. . . . Resiliency 
—Unlike the solid tire, which has hardly any bounce, the INTIRCO 
tire has a good bounce, and compares favorable to that of a pneu- 
matic tire. . . . Deterioration—Practically no deterioration compared 
to that of a pneumatic tire. . . . Mounting—Split wheels can easily 
be mounted by the user. Flat base rims will be mounted at factory 
unless there is a press available. . . . Uses—lIt is made to replace 
all pneumatic tires on off-road equipment, in sizes 4:00 x 4 to 
and including 10:00 x 24. . . . Trouble-free Operation—No flats 
or blowouts. It eliminates costly down-time or work stoppage. 
. . . Load Capacity—Equals or surpasses heaviest ply pneumatic 
tire. . . . Construction—Amalgamated pads of fabric and rubber, 
pressed together under hydraulic pressure for fastening of the 
internal steel band and when released, forms a continuous resilient 
unit which has practically the same bounce as a pneumatic tire 
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PH: TAMPA 49-7231 


INDUSTRIAL TIRE & RUBBER CO., INC. 


P. 0. BOX 5031 — ADAMO DRIVE (2 Mi. E. Hwy. 301) TAMPA, FLORIDA 
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Florida Cities Eye 
Victory For Slum 


Slum clearance through participa- 
tion in the federal ie renewal 
program is now a_ possibility for 
Florida cities. In a tight 4-3 decision 
latt month the Florida Supreme 
Court upheld Tampa’s special slum 
clearance law which allows use of 
eminent domain powers to condemn 
slums and permits sale of land to 
rivate interests for development as 
aioe and residential areas. 

Florida cities were disqualified 
from receiving federal urban renew- 
al funds by a State Supreme Court 
decision in 1952 (the Daytona Beach 
Case) which declared it was illegal 
for them to condemn slums and sub- 
sequently sell the land to private 
interests for redevelopment. This 
decision limited condemnation of 
slum areas by Florida cities to land 
which would be used for public pur- 
poses—and it spelled out that public 
purposes meant tax-supported de- 
partments of federal, state or local 
governments only. This effectively 
prevented participation in the fed- 
eral slum clearance program, which 
is predicated on development of the 
land to purposes which private in- 
dividuals can use. 

Use of condemned land for “pub- 
lic purposes” was the key. In the 
Daytona Beach case justification was 
not shown for condemnation of pri- 
vate property in slums as a public 
menace. Furthermore, the redevel- 
oped land was to be used primarily 
for commercial buildings. The high 
court held that this was not within 
the meaning of “public purpose.” 

Tampa’s carefully drawn up law, 
on the other hand, was based on the 
premise that slum property may be 
condemned if it is a menace to the 
public health, morals, safety, or the 
public welfare. In addition, provi- 
sions were made to guarantee that 
the land was to be used to replace 
people in better dwellings, and only 
incidentally for commercial func- 
tions. The court ruled that these are 
public purposes. 

The effect of last month’s decision 
in the Tampa case is to enlarge the 
definition of “public purpose.” 

Under the federal urban renewal 
program, federal funds cover two- 
thirds of the cost of acquiring and 
clearing a slum area, which may then 
be sold to private individuals for re- 
development. Some 40 states have 
already participated in the federal 


Tampa’s 
Clearance 


program, and Congress has allocated 
$650 million for the program on a 
first come, first served basis. For- 
tunately, there’s still ample money 
left. 

Already $50,000 has been allo- 
cated to Tampa for further urban 
renewal planning, and over $800,000 
has been set aside for further pay- 
ments. Tampa's first slum-clearance 
project is a 40-acre tract near the 
famed Ybor City section. 

Last month’s high court decision 
is pretty much of a personal victory 
for Hillsborough County’s Senator 
Sam Gibbons. Early in 1957 Senator 
Gibbons (then a member of the 
House) and Tampa City Attorney 
Ralph Marsicano put in three 
months’ hard work to draw up a bill 
which they hoped would pass the 
Supreme Court test (it had 15 pages 
of safeguards on resale and use of 
condemned land alone). Then Gib- 
bons guided it through a _ hostile 


legislature (skilled lobbyists were 
employed by highly organized slum 
property owners) which either pre- 
vented other urban renewal bills 
from reaching the floor or killed 
them once they did reach it. Even 
the 1959 Legislature defeated a pro- 
posal by Governor Collins to submit 
to the people a constitutional amend- 
ment designed to clear obstacles to 
Florida participation in the federal 
program by a 57-33 vote. 

Once the Tampa bill got through 
the legislature it still had to face the 
court test. The high court received 
the bill last May and studied it until 
November’ decision. “It was a 
period of suspense,” laconically com- 
ments Senator Gibbons. 

Legal consensus now is that other 
cities desiring to participate in the 
federal program will require special 
acts, based on Tampa's, passed by 
the Legislature. 

Scuttlebut circulating in some 
quarters that a special session will 
be called to pass these acts is prob- 
ably false. In most cases the time 
required to prepare plans and pro- 
cedures required by the federal 
government will take until the next 
regular session in April, 1961 any- 
how. 
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PROGRESS: 


RUNNING FIRST 


Leaning Heavily on Government Contract Industries 
Orlando Anticipates More Diversification 


+ t+ ° ee 7 4 


Orlando, Florida’s fastest growing major city, has doubled its population in less than a decade. 
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J udged by almost any standards, Orlando is Florida’s 
fastest growing major city, and the center of one of 
‘the fastest growing areas in the nation. This growth 
is based on the Orlando area’s outstanding success in 
_ attracting new industry. 

As recently as 10 years ago, Orlando’s only signifi- 
cant industries were citrus and tourism, its population 
stood at about 50,000 (52,367 according to the 1950 
census) and its life was quiet and unhurried. Now the 
city’s population is pushing 100,000 (local boosters offer 
- odds that the 1960 census will show population to have 
doubled since 1950), the city limits have been pushed 
out to include a 40 per cent larger area, the character 
_ of its population has changed from retired oldsters to 
* bustling young people, while life in Orlando has 

_ become energetic and fast-paced. 

___ The facts of the Orlando area’s growth are impres- 
sive. In 1950, Orange County’s manufacturing employ- 
ment stood at 3,350, most of it in citrus processin 
‘plants and small workshop establishments whic 
catered to the needs of local agriculture and home 
“building. By 1955 manufacturing employment had 
‘doubled to 6,700. A few plants had begun to migrate 
‘in from the North. Orlandoans liked the new wealth 
and activity which industry brought with it, and began 
-actively to sell the area as a good location for manu- 
facturing plants. The area’s real growth dates from 
-about this time. 

' By August, 1959, manufacturing employment had 
me doubled again to 14,300, according to Industrial Com- 

® mission figures, and over half the employees (8,150) 
_ worked in ordnance and electronics plants—Orlando’s 
renowned “space age” industry. 

R. C. Oberdahn, head of Orlando’s Industrial Board 


(a tax-supported department of the city government 
whose purpose is to lure industry to the area) says these 
figures are too low. According to him, a recent tele- 
ne survey of Orlando area plants came up with the 
Reis 21,500 manufacturing employees. This figure is 
believable when it is remembered that about 7,000 
are employed in one place, the Martin Company’s $18.5 
million plant 9 miles southwest of Orlando. 
Meanwhile, payrolls were rising at an even faster 
rate than numbers of workers. Florida Development 
Commission figures show that Orange County’s one- 
year {1957 to 1958) payroll rise of 56.1 per cent (to 
$52.6 million) led the state by far. Second in line was 
Pinellas County with a 46.2 per cent rise (to $41.8 
million). Average for the state was far behind at 17.1 
per cent (to $744.5 million). For the same year, 1958, 
Orange County stood fourth in the state in industrial 
wages and salaries paid, behind Dade ($152.9 million), 
Hillsborough ($83 million), and Duval ($82 million). 
Orlando’s six commercial banks increased their com- 
bined deposits from $75 million in 1951 to $121 million 
in 1954, and then to $230 million in 1959. Orlando has 
consistently enjoyed top percentile gains among the 
major cities listed in this magazine’s monthly section, 
Debits to Florida Bank Accounts. Only Miami, a 
sonville and Tampa now exceed Orlando’s bank 


deposits. 
Growth Formula 

If you ask an Orlandoan the secret of his commu- 
nity’s success in attracting new industry, chances are 
he'll recite a familiar three-part formula: 

1. Industry likes the local personnel recruitment 
situation. Along with other Florida cities, Orlando 
participates in this state’s famous climate, which acts 


The Martin Company's $18.5 million plant just 
outside Orlando (shown above) employs 7,000 
of the area’s estimated 21,500 manufacturing 


employees. 
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as a magnet to attract hard-to-get technical workers to 
plants situated in the area. 

2. Nearness to Cape Canaveral attracts types of 
industry which supply missile development. (Outstand- 


‘ing example: The Martin Company.) 


3. Orlando has a good business climate. This means 
there’s well-nigh frictionless co-operation by local gov- 
ernment and private groups in selling advantages of 
the Orlando area to firms shopping around for new 
plant sites. It also means trouble-free zoning and rea- 
sonable labor unions. (So far, luckily enough, labor 
strife has been unknown in Orlando, except for a minor 
jurisdictional dispute when the new courthouse annex 
was going up.) 


Questions Raised 

But glib formulas never tell the full story. Orland- 
oans have been accused of a willingness to ignore major 
problems. Thoughtful observers have raised some pretty 
tough questions. 

1. Has Orlando’s new “space age” industry a firm 
foundation? What would happen to Orlando and its 
new population if, sometime in the future, missile 
activity at Cape Canaveral were reduced or even cut 
off entirely? For that matter, what would happen to 
Orlando’s employment situation if one or more of the 
larger plants failed to land a government contract? 

2. Can Orlando attract stable, come-what-may-it’s- 
still-here industry such as capital goods, vehicle or 
heavy consumer manufacturing? Traditionally these 
industries have gone where there was plentiful, cheap 
power, and low-cost transportation. These are two big 
economic factors which Orlando can’t claim. 

Orlando Industrial Board’s R. C. Oberdahn is 
aware of these questions. “We need more diversified 
industry,’ he admits. “We're too heavy on plants de- 
pending on government contracts. If we could get the 
ball rolling by landing one fair-sized consumer goods 
industry, I'm convinced we'd have 2 million population 
in the central Florida area by 1965.” He reasons that 
if one such firm came in to prove the area’s natural 
advantages, others would quickly follow. 

While admitting the narrow foundation of Orlando’s 
industrial structure, Oberdahn anticipates that more 
diversified industries will come in—and soon. He holds 
that the area has important advantages for industry 
which can’t be matched anywhere else in Florida—or 
the entire U.S., for that matter. 

“Other Florida cities boast that incoming new plants 
find it easy to attract skilled workers from the North. 
In Orlando it’s not necessary to lure skilled workers 
in; they're already here. Personnel recruiters have 
found Orlando to be the best market there is—next to 
Los Angeles—for recruiting technical people. They 
advertise in Orlando papers for engineers to go all over 
the U.S. Skilled people come here because they like 
Orlando, and not all of them are able to find jobs right 
away. For example, a recent ad in the Orlando paper 
for a skilled tool-maker drew 41 replies. Some of these 
qualified people were driving milk trucks, working in 
service stations, doing anything to make a living until 
they could get back into their trade.” 


Inland City Advantages 
Oberdahn emphasizes Orlando’s advantages as Flor- 
ida’s only major inland city. “Consider corrosion, for 
example. Engineers have learned you've got to get 
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Best Market—Next to L.A.—for Recruiting Technical People... 


at least 25 miles away from the ocean to escape cor- 
rosive elements in the air. Orlando air is non-corrosive, 
More than one plant has already located here for 
that reason.” 

He emphasizes that Orlando’s inland location means 
that its economy can radiate outward unbroken in all 
directions. This is important. In the past few decades 
factory design has changed from multi-storied vertical 
to spread-out horizontal. The automobile has released 
workers from the necessity to live close by. This means 
that factories now value ample space over central loca- 
tion, prefer sites on inexpensive land in semi-rural areas 
some distance away from the central cities. 

Consequently, industrial Orlando is considered to 
include not only all the plants in Orange County, but 
also plants in the five surrounding counties of Brevard 
(with its missile base at Cape Canaveral), Volusia, Lake, 
Seminole and Osceola. Plants in the entire 6-county 
area depend on Orlando’s service industries and employ 
Orlando residents. Their purchases and payrolls con- 
tribute to Orlando’s economy, build its wholesale and 
retail trade. “The Orlando Industrial Board works just 
as hard to locate plants anywhere in the 6-county area 
as it does to locate them right here in Orlando,” explains 
Oberdahn. Orlando is unique in that it is the only 
large Florida industrial city in which this outward 
economic expansion is not cut off by a coastline. 


Transportation 

In regard to transportation, Orlando’s on the ACL 
mainline from New York to Tampa, and there’s an 
SAL branch line. It’s also served by 22 commercial 
trucking lines which use one state and two federal 
highways radiating out of Orlando. According to State 
Road Board Chairman Joe Grotegut, the Orlando- 
Tampa section of the Tampa-Daytona highway will be 
opened before the end of 1959 enabling traffic to cover 
the 80 miles between the two cities in 80 minutes. 
Present plans call for the Sunshine State Parkway to 
pass through Orlando when it is extended north from 
Fort Pierce. 

Air freight, frequently used by electronics man- 
ufacturers, rose from 4.5 million pounds during the 
first 8 months of 1958 to 6.2 million pounds in the first 
8 months of 1959, a gain of 36.5 per cent (but there 
had been a drop of 3 per cent from ’57 to ’58). 

Though the Orlando area has no formal policy 
against welcoming heavy industry as have some Florida 
localities which are more tourist-oriented, it has no 
water transportation closer than Port Canaveral over 
50 miles away, and it’s unlikely that bulk commodity 
plants will come in. But within this limitation the cen- 
tral Florida section is going all out to get more diversi- 
fied industry. 

The Industrial Board is currently dickering with a 
number of firms who’ve shown an interest in putting 
plants in the 6-county area. Most of these are not 
“space age” plants, and haven't the weakness of depend- 
ing on government contracts. One is a manufacturer 
of enamel-insulated wire. This firm has already pur- 
chased a site. Others include a big-name radio-TV 
manufacturer, a packaging materials manufacturer, a 
helicopter company, a dress manufacturer, a foundry, 
a juice canner (non-citrus), a varnish company, a cor- 
rugated paper company, a maker of cabin cruisers 
(which would be shipped to market on trucks), and 
finally several instrument companies. End 
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... Inside the State 





asFLORIDA’S FARM real estate 
values leaped 16 per cent in the year 
ending July 1, topping the rest of 
the nation. 

In the South, five states showed in- 
creases comparing favorably to the 
national average of 6 per cent. 

The United States Department of 
Agriculture reports Georgia up 10 
per cent, Mississippi and Tennessee 
each up 9 per cent. Alabama and 
Kentucky showed a hike of 7 per 
cent each. 

Louisiana’s values increased 6 per 
cent while a slightly below average 
of 4 per cent was recorded by Arkan- 
sas, North Carolina and Virginia. 


ss UNAUTHORIZED ~~ STRIKES 
must stop, United Steelworkers in- 
ternational representatives warned 
a meeting of Tampa Local 2120 last 
month. The local represents over 
900 workers in American Can Com- 
panys Tampa plant, which in its 
24-year history has been plagued by 
numerous wildcat walkouts—4 since 
last May. 

Wildcat strikes occur when a 
group of employees (usually in a 
particular department of the plant) 
become aggrieved and instead of go- 
ing to the union’s grievance commit- 
tee as they're supposed to, walk off 
the job and picket the rest of the 
plant. Even though the picket line 
isn't authorized by the union, and 
other union workers don’t even know 
what the grievance is all about, they 
won't cross the picket lines. 

O. L. Garrison, assistant to USW 
president David J. McDonald, who 
is in Tampa on special assignment, 
says the present rash of walkouts 
started when the company assigned 
H. G. Smith as plant manager in 
May. Smith attempted to “change 
things overnight, and the workers 
didn't like it. The basic reason for 
the existence of unions is to afford 
workers a sense of security and rapid 
changes in work methods generate 
feelings of insecurity. Workers’ tem- 
pers get edgy and unauthorized 
walkouts are the result.” 

Manager Smith agrees that the 
Tampa plant had a “poor history of 
return to the company” when he 
took over, and that he “made some 
changes in methods of doing busi- 
ness. But, he insists, all the changes 
were standard in other company lo- 
cations. 

Manager Smith says his job is not 
only to build a better profit record 
for the company, but also to assure 


a continuous supply of cans to cus- 
tomers—which can’t be done if pro- 
duction continues to be periodically 
interrupted by unauthorized strikes. 

Seniority has been the touchiest 
point with workers. The company 
and union are scheduled to meet 
soon to work out up to date local 
seniority rules — a_ supplemental 
agreement to their present contract 
which will meet the current situation. 

“I think things are straightened 


out now,” says union man Garrison. 
“We'll work our problems out joint- 
ly with the company.” Company 
man Smith agrees with him. 


ae RAINBOW LAKE Estates, a 
7,056-acre tract of land seven miles 
north of Dunnellon, has been sold 
to Herman Oberman of Miami Beach 
and New York and Irving Blum of 
New York, for $976,000. A 10,000-lot 
development reportedly is planned. 
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COMPANIES: 


FOR WOMEN ONLY 


With Housewives and Mothers at the Helm 
Unique Florida Land Company Prospers 





Mrs. Joyce Carron is president and one of the 
five founders of the all-female corporation. 


; Associated Women Inves- 
tors, Inc., is unique among publicly 
held Florida land companies. It's 
composed exclusively of women. No 
man holds office or participates in 
corporate decisions. Men can’t even 
buy stock. Under state approved by- 
laws the only way men can own 
stock is to inherit it from their de- 
ceased wives. Then if they want to 
sell they must find a woman buyer. 

President is Mrs. Joyce Carron. 
The petite and vivacious wife of a 
prominent Tampa doctor, club- 
woman and mother of three school 
age children, admits that neither she 
nor any of the four other women 
who organized the corporation two 
years ago knew much about either 
investments or real estate. “But 
we've learned a good deal since 
then,” she says, “and we've had a lot 
of good advice from experts.” 

Idea for the company was born in 
1957 when its organizers (in addi- 
tion to Mrs. Carron they were Mrs. 
Martin Gordon and Mrs. Lynn Carl- 
ton, Jr., of Tampa, Miss Lucille 
Michuda of Clearwater and Mrs. Hal 
Freede of Dunedin Isles) decided 
to throw a few hundred dollars each 
into a kitty and take a flyer in Florida 
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real estate. Their idea was to buy a 
small parcel of land and sit on it, 
hoping it would rise in value. After 
they talked about their idea at social 
gatherings a total of 25 women 
wanted to chip into the kitty. 

Listening to some husbandly ad- 
vice, they decided to form a corpora- 
tion before buying their first parcel. 
This was done in August, 1957. 

The idea spread. Women all over 
Florida evinced interest in buying 
shares. So the company registered 
with the Florida Securities Commis- 
sion in June, 1958. In the next four 
months the number of stockholders 
grew to about 125. Paid-in capital 
rose to about $50,000 with = a 
25,000 shares of the 50,000 authorized 
sold at $2.00 each. 

Then, in October, 1958, Sylvia 
Porter, the nationally syndicated col- 
umnist, came to Tampa on a speak- 
ing engagement. She picked up the 
story of the corporation the women 
had organized and featured it in her 
column. President Carron tells how 
mail by the bushel poured in from 
all over the country for days after 
the column appeared. “Virtually all 
the mail was from women who 
wanted to buy shares. Many en- 
closed checks. Unfortunately, at that 
time we weren't registered with the 
federal Securities and Exchange 
Commission and we had to return 
all checks mailed from outside 
Florida. 

“The letters showed two things,” 
observes President Carron. “First 
they showed that women everywhere 
are delighted to participate in an 
investment company that isn’t male 
dominated. Second, the letters 
showed that women will leap at an 
opportunity to invest small funds 
with the reasonable expectation of a 
fair return.” 

This experience persuaded them to 
register with the federal SEC, and on 
Christmas Day, 1958, the women 
received authorization to sell stock 
outside of Florida. 

In the single month of January, 
1959, following registration, the re- 
mainder of the originally authorized 
50,000 shares were sold at $2.00 each. 

Then, on May 1, authorization was 
obtained to issue 100,000 more 
shares. Half of these were temporar- 


ily held off the market, and the other 


half were offered for sale at $3.00, ° 


The price boost from $2.00 was 
purely arbitrary, but the decision to 
ask a higher price was encouraged by 
an independent appraisal of the 
corporation's investments which 
showed they’d appreciated in value 
by nearly 50 per cent over cost. The 
board of directors hopes sometime 
in 1960 to release the remaining 
50,000 shares at $5.00. 

At the end of last July, an audit 
showed total assets of over $200,000 
and investment assets of nearly 
$172,000. 

Investments now include a 45 per 
cent interest (the rest is owned by 
individuals) in 53 acres of prime 
potential housing development prop- 
erty lying between the Brentwood 
and Southgate subdivisions south of 
Sarasota. 1n Clearwater the corpo- 
ration owns a row of 5 commercial 
rental units and second floor apart- 
ments in a rapidly growing section 
of town. 

It also owns two parcels of .un- 
developed land totalling 29.6 acres 
in Hillsborough County. These par- 
cels face the new Fowler Avenue 
extension a couple miles east of the 
soon-to-open University of South 
Florida and about the same distance 
from Tampa’s industrial park. Also 
in Hillsborough County, in the air- 
port industrial park west of Tampa's 
Dale Mabry Highway and north of 
Hillsborough Avenue, it owns a 20 
per cent interest in 68 acres with 
2,000 feet of rail frontage. 

Profits from the recent sale of a 
citrus grove in Pinellas County more 
than covered organizational and legal 
expenses. 

Associated Women Investors, Inc., 
has never had salaried officers or 
employees. All the work (except 
some legal and appraisal services ) 
has been done gratis by the officers. 
Only exceptions to this are expenses 
paid directors to attend meetings and 
250 shares of stock each which have 
been given the President and Secre- 
tary. However, the 9-woman board 
of directors looks forward to employ- 
ing a salaried executive secretary 
sometime in the next few months to 
handle the mounting paperwork. 

End 
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U ati last year, snowbirds were 
an expensive employee problem to 
a rapidly growing chain of super- 
ettes based in Tampa. This firm 
needed qualified managers for new 
stores which they were continually 
opening. Company policy was to 
put manager-trainees in established 
stores as salaried assistant managers 
until they learned the ropes. The 
best qualified trainees were found 
among men recently moved to Flor- 
ida from the North (qualified Flo- 
ridians already had good jobs). Per- 
sonnel section interviewers naturally 
tried to weed out the snowbirds, 
those seeking jobs to tide them over 
a few months until they returned 
back North, but a continuing and 
expensive high turnover experience 
showed that even trained personnel 
interviewers couldn't meet the chal- 
lenge. 

Then, last year, almost in despera- 
tion, the firm started to send all 
likely manager-trainee recruits to a 
qualified polygraph (lie detector) 
examiner as the last stage before 
being put on the payroll. Truthful 
answers to the question, “Are you 
seeking permanent employment?” 
immediately cut costly high turnover 
down to negligible proportions. 

Scientific lie detection by use of 
the polygraph, already firmly estab- 
lished as an investigative aid in lead- 
ing police departments, is coming to 
be used more and more frequently 
by business concerns. Although 
there is still a shortage of qualified 
independent examiners available to 
serve business, experience has shown 
that the polygraph is used much 
more often by business concerns 
than by law enforcement agencies 
when it is equally available to both. 

Screens Employees 

Commonest uses by business are: 

1. To clear up shortages of funds 
or merchandise in a quiet and con- 
fidential way. Ordinarily employers 
don’t hanker to prosecute guilty em- 
ployees, because it means unpleasant 
publicity. Employers are more con- 
cerned with recovering as much of 
the stolen property as they can, with 
locating and discharging guilty em- 
ployees, and (for the sake of morale) 
with proving the honesty of innocent 
employees whom circumstances may 
have cast under the shadow of sus- 
picion. 

2. To screen employees about to 
be promoted to positions of trust. 
Some employers use polygraph ex- 
aminations to screen all new em- 
ployees, but most new employees 
aren't placed in positions of trust 


and the fee ranges up to $25 per 
examination. 

Though these are the principal 
uses, business firms have found many 
other ways to benefit from scientific 
lie detection. Audits of a Jackson- 
ville laundry, for example, regularly 
turned up shortages. As in many in- 
stances of this type, fault lay with 
the system, which was so lax virtu- 
ally any of the employees could have 
been responsible. Even customers 
could reach into the cash box. No 
attempt was made to place the 
blame for the shortages, because the 
proprietor assumed that most of the 
employees shared some degree of 
guilt. 

Finally, he decided to revamp the 
system. Accounting procedures were 
to be instituted and cash was to be 
kept locked in a safe. 

At this point a problem arose. It 
was necessary to place two or three 
employees in charge of the new sys- 
tem. Certainly those employees 
who were to be given the combina- 
tion to the safe had to be of un- 
questioned honesty. Yet the honesty 
of all employees was in doubt. 

A solution was found by asking 
all senior employees to take a poly- 
graph examination. When the pur- 
pose of the examination and the 
mystery of how the polygraph works 
were explained to them, the em- 
plovees unanimously favored it. 

Thus the proprietor was able to 
select as key employees those whom 
he knew were honest. He placed 
them in charge of the new, tighter 
system. Subsequent audits have 
turned up no shortages. 

Prevents Dishonesty Losses 

The polygraph also works as a 
loss preventive—particularly in busi- 
nesses which are susceptible to the 
continual drain of petty pilferage. 
Once employees have experienced 
an examination and know that any 
future discrepancies will result in 
an examiner's being called in, they 
tend to stay pretty honest, even in 
the little things. 

In Clearwater some time ago, a 
leading restaurant owner had a num- 
ber of his employees examined fol- 
lowing an unexplained loss. He 
saved so much money when his em- 
ployees subsequently became scru- 
pulously honest that he decided to 
put the examiner on a retainer. Now, 
every three or four months he comes 
to Clearwater with a portable poly- 
graph and spends an entire day ex- 
amining a group of the restaurant's 
employees. By reducing dishonesty 
losses in little things, the restaurant 


It’s said a polygraph examination is 90 per cent 
examiner and 10 per cent instrument. An in- 
dependent Tampa examiner is shown adminis- 
tering test to article’s author, Charles Darragh. 
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65 Per Cent of Persons Who Handle Money, Take Money... 


comes out ahead even after paying 
the examiner’s fee. 

Though, by its very nature, a poly- 
graph examination is a voluntary 
procedure, business firms probably 
can require their employees to “vol- 
unteer.” The General Counsel of the 
National Labor Relations Board has 
found that an employer did not vio- 
late the Taft-Hartley Act by firing 
five workers who would not take a 
test, when it was required of all em- 
ployees. 

How prevalent is employee dis- 
honesty? A rule of thumb among 
those familiar with the problem is 
that 65 per cent of persons who han- 
dle money take money. The figure 
for those who handle merchandise 
is even higher. A booklet issued by 
the Continental Casualty Company 
reports that one chain of retail stores 
learned that 76 per cent of its em- 
ployees tested had helped them- 
selves to money or merchandise or 
both. A giant department store chain 
found that 50 per cent of its em- 
ployees were dishonest. 


What the Polygraph Is 

The polygraph is an instrument 
which records a combination of re- 
actions which, when diagnosed, in- 
dicates whether a person is telling 
the truth or practicing deception. 

Everyone who has told an untruth 
himself, or has interviewed another 
person who wasn’t telling the truth, 
is familiar with the fact that people 
can't lie without evidencing some 
sort of physiological reaction. For 
generations good police detectives, 
when interrogating a suspect, have 
watched closely for physical symp- 
toms of lying, such as an accentuated 
pulse in the neck artery, abnormal 
perspiration, or the nervous clench- 
ing and unclenching of hands. 
Though this method is hardly scien- 
tific, many experienced detectives 
can tell with pretty fair accuracy 
whether or not a person is telling 
the truth. 

The polygraph registers these and 
other symptoms scientifically and 
records them on a graph so the ex- 
aminer can later measure them ac- 
curately and study them closely in 
determining whether or not the sub- 
ject was telling the truth in reply 
to any particular question. 

Basically, the polygraph (poly, 
meaning many; graph, meaning to 
write) uses three attachments, all 
scientific instruments which are 
medical accessories commonly used 
by physicians in their examinations. 
A pneumograph tube registers 
changes in the breathing pattern, a 
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blood-pressure cup measures blood- 
pressure and changes in the pulse 
rate, which will sometimes speed up 
or slow down, and a hand electrode 
measures changes in skin conductiv- 
ity caused by activity of sweat 
glands under the skin. The examina- 
tion incurs no pain, there’s no elec- 
trical sensation. 


Qualified Examiner Important 

It’s said that a polygraph examina- 
tion is 90 per cent examiner and 10 
per cent instrument. Not only does 
success of the examination depend 
on the examiner's interpretation of 
data recorded by the machine, but 
just as important is the examiner’s 
skill in stimulating proper reactions. 

The room in which the examina- 
tion is held should be free of dis- 
tractions. A typical examination 
room is designed simply with sub- 
dued colors. There are no pictures 
on the wall, no ornamental objects 
on the desk. Though the part of the 
examination which is on the machine 
lasts only 12-15 minutes, the entire 
examination takes about 2 hours. 


Subject Put at Ease 

In a preliminary chat, the exam- 
iner and subject get to know each 
other. The examiner explains exact- 
ly what the machine is, how it works, 
what it does. The examiner explains 
that each question to be asked can 
be answered by a simple “yes” or 
“no,” and that there are no trick 
questions, no embarrassing personal 
questions. He explains that it’s nor- 
mal procedure to ask a few irrele- 
vant questions such as “Do you 
smoke?” and “Do you live in 
Florida?” 

The subject is also told the perti- 
nent questions which will be asked 
of him. Examples of these are, 
“Have you ever taken merchandise 
from a previous employer?” “Have 
you ever taken cash from a previous 
employer?” “Are you seeking long- 
term employment?” “Have you ever 
been discharged from a job for 
drinking?” 

There’s a full discussion and ex- 
planation of the pertinent questions. 
It’s explained, for example, that the 
first question above refers to actual 
theft of items of reasonably substan- 
tial value. It does not apply to small 
or insignificant items which the sub- 
ject has taken for his own use. While 
this practice will not be condoned 
in the future, admissions of past 
minor irregularities will not cause 
the subject to flunk his test. 

When finally the polygraph is at- 
tached to the subject, the questions 


which have already been discussed 


are asked again. Irrelevant “con. 
trol” questions are interspersed with 
pertinent questions, sometimes par. 
ticular questions are repeated. Mean- 
while, the examiner marks a number 
for each question on the moving 
graph as the sensitive pens register 
the subject’s reactions. 

If it is indicated that the subject 
answered any question untruthfully, 
the examiner explains why the reac- 
tions as shown on the chart point to 
an untruthful answer. In the majority 
of cases the subject will then decide 
that truth is after all the best policy. 
He gives a truthful statement. 


Polygraph Not Foolproof 

Opinions have been voiced that 
the polygraph is by no means fool- 
proof. FBI chief J. Edgar Hoover 
says, “The machine used is not the 
lie detector. The person who oper- 
ates the machine is the lie detector 
by reason of his interpretation . . . 
whenever the human element enters 
into an interpretation of anything, 
there’s always a variance.” Fre- 
quency of inconclusive results by 
some examiners is as high as 10 per 
cent. Top examiners rarely report 
inconclusive results. 

Employers hardly ever find that 
their employees resist taking the test 
when it is properly explained to 
them. Independent examiner David 
F. Allison of Tampa, who has made 
examinations for employers all over 
the state, says, “The innocent person 
welcomes the test, because when 
there’s a shortage a cloud of suspi- 
cion hangs over all until they prove 
themselves innocent. 

“In fact,” Allison continues, “The 
polygraph should be called a truth 
detector, because it is used much 
more frequently to clear the inno- 
cent than to convict the guilty.” 


Choosing an Examiner 

Because professional competence 
of the examiner is so important (and 
because some poorly qualified op- 
portunists have gone into the lie de- 
tector. business) it’s not always easy 
to select a good examiner. The sim- 
plest way to find a good one is to 
ask the local police department's 
advice. If there’s a good independ- 
ent examiner in the area, the police 
will know about him. 

It's also possible to write one of 
the professional associations. The 
Academy for Scientific Interrogation 
is the oldest. Its president-elect is 
Detective Warren D. Holmes, poly- 
graph examiner for the Miami Police 
Department. End 
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South Florida Steel Importer 


Bought by National Manufacturer 


ssBOHN ALUMINUM and Brass 
Corporation has bought South Flor- 
ida’s largest steel importer, the Port 
Everglades Steel Corporation of 
Hollywood. 

Bohn, makers of aluminum and 
brass extrusions and forgings, brass 
products, refrigeration and air con- 
ditioning products, will operate Port 
Everglades Steel as a_ subsidiary. 
Louis Zinn, formerly principal stock- 
holder of the company, will continue 
as president. 

Port Everglades Steel imports re- 
inforcing steel and other steel prod- 
ucts used in the South Florida build- 
ing industry. The company’s sales 
have grown from less than $1 million 
in 1953 to almost $10 million in 1959. 
The firm has warehouse facilities at 
Port Everglades, Tampa, New York, 
and Cocoa. 


ss RADIATION INCORPORATED, 
in its 1959 statement, reports a net 
income for the year ended August 
28, 1959 of $588,993 compared with 
$488,738 in 1958. End of year re- 
tained earnings total $1,166,872 
while 1958 showed $963,827. 


se REAL ESTATE TAXES were in- 
creased by 38 Florida counties this 
year to keep up with growing costs 
of government. 

Taxes of up to $73.50 per thousand 
in Santa Rosa County were filed with 
the state. The lowest rate of 13.6 
mills showed up in Palm Beach 
County, with 100 per cent property 
values. 

Twelve counties which had reap- 
praisals of real estate for tax pur- 


poses cut taxes in the past year 
while others remained the same. 
Fifteen counties have reassessed in 
the past three years and two others 
are in the process. Despite strong 
pressure from Gov. LeRoy Collins, 
50 of the 67 counties have not re- 
assessed. 

All counties except Columbia 
showed an increase in property value 
this year, but most of the increase 
was from normal growth. 


a= TWO MIAMI FIRMS have been 
ordered by the Florida Securities 
Commission to stop selling their 
stock to the public. 

D. H. Mays, Jr., commission direc- 
tor, gave 15 days to Inter-City Fi- 
nance Corp. and Real Estate Dis- 
count Corp. to show cause why they 
should not be barred from public 
stock sales. 

Copies of Mays’ order went to 
Dade State Attorney Richard Ger- 
stein and to M. A. S. (Mike) Makris, 
one-time “boy wizard of finance” 
who is president of Inter-State. 

Makris bought Inter-State several 
months ago and began issuing stock 
to its creditors in exchange for their 
notes against the company. Inter- 
State had borrowed substantial sums 
from the public on promissory notes 
bearing interest ranging from 10% 
to 15%. 

Inter-State assets were used to 
buy lots in a development in the 
Fort Myers area, and Real Estate 
Discount Corp. was organized as a 
real estate holding company. In- 
vestors in Inter-City were urged to 
buy Real Estate Discount stock. 
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¥ a comprehensive survey 
just completed by FLORIDA 
TREND a cross section of our 
circulation totaling 264 sub- 
scribers answered the following 
question: 


“What is your title in your 
Company?” 


Percentagewise and projected 
in terms of FLORIDA 
TREND ’s guaranteed cir- 
culation, here is the answer to 
that question: 


“President” 34.8% 1390 
“Pres.-Gen.Mgr.” 5.6% 224 
“Owner” 8.6% 344 
“Partner” 3.0% 121 
“General Mgr.” 11.6% 463 
“Manager” 11.2% 446 
“Vice President” 7.7% 308 
“Sec.-Treas.” 5.6% 223 
“Other” 12.0% 481 


This survey asked our readers 
a total of 18 questions covering 
such things as their personal 
income, buying influences, 1960 
plans, and reading habits. 

We will be glad to mail you 
the results of this survey in full. 
Just ask for “Circulation Sur- 
vey, Florida Trend, P. O. Box 
150, Tampa, Fla. 
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NORTHWEST 
Gross Sales Taxes Collected 
October, 1959 116,362,992 970,288 
September, 1959 103,736,235 964,924 
Increase 12.172% -556% 
October, 1958 99,650,901 851,950 
Increase 14.362% 12.196% 
Year to Date, 1959 1,040,302,818 9,407,004 
Year to Date, 1958 902,862,702 7,968,860 
Increase 15.223% 18.047% 
WEST COAST 
Gross Sales Taxes Collected 
October, 1959 209,820,917 2,862,257 
September, 1959 196,041,943 2,622,437 
Increase 6.567% 3.813% 
October, 1958 187,198,699 2,359,902 
Increase 10.781% 17.551% 
Year to Date, 1959 2,007,734,249 26,804,248 
Year to Date, 1958 1,749,041,561 22,677,253 
Increase 15.574% 18.198% 
CENTRAL 
. 
Gross Sales Taxes Collected 
October, 1959 163,649,963 2,158,728 
September, 1959 151,124,411 1,938,454 
Increase 8.288% 10.204% 
October, 1958 139,083,574 1,728,383 
Increase 17.663% 19.935% 
Year to Date, 1959 1,608,408,399 20,369,874 
Year to Date, 1958 1,369,203,638 16,731,948 
Increase 17.470% 17.859% 


Sales By Markets 
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NORTHEAST 
Gross Sales Taxes Collected 
October, 1959 163,357,513 1,809,398 
September, 1959 160,063,736 1,712,765 
Increase 2.058% 5.341% 
October, 1958 150,958,628 1,605,184 
Increase 8.213% 11.286% 
Year to Date, 1959 1,569,653,133 16,540,650 
Year to Date, 1958 1,415,853,054 14,311,771 
Increase 10.863% 15.574% 


LOWER EAST COAST 


Gross Sales 

October, 1959 350,644,273 

September, 1959 372,174,257 
Increase — 5.784% 

October, 1958 314,462,782 
Increase 11.51% 


Year to Date, 1959 3,697,475,815 
Year to Date, 1958 3,279,398,347 
Increase 12.748% 


Taxes Collected 


4,827,540 
4,428,759 
8.261% 
4,212,321 
14.605% 
50,461,523 
44,908,854 
12.364% 


STATE TOTALS 


Sal 


Men ra ¥ 


Gross Sales 

October, 1959 1,137,494,730 

September, 1959 1,119,580,119 
Increase 1.600% 

October, 1958 1,019,677,661 
Increase 11.554% 


Year to Date, 1959 11,258,953,736 
Year to Date, 1958 9,900,984,812 
Increase 13.715% 


Sales Tax Division—State Comptroller 
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Taxes Collected 


13,526,338 
12,586,062 
7.471% 
11,476,689 
15.153% 
131,796,001 
113,397,141 
16.225% 
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auST. REGIS PAPER CO., one of 
the nation’s major paper companies 
with two mills in Florida and large 
holdings of peninsular state timber- 
lands, announced a plan to acquire 
Birmingham (Ala.) Paper Company 
through an exchange of stock. St. 
Regis registered 86,250 shares of its 
common stock, with the Securities 
and Exchange Commission, which it 
proposes to exchange for the con- 
trolling amount of Birmingham Pa- 
per outstanding stock. Birmingham 
Paper makes writing tablets and 
school supplies. 


ss JIM WALTER CORPORATION, 
Tampa, showed a consolidated net 
profit for the year ended Aug. 31 of 
$2,320,588, or an increase of 46 per 
cent over the prior year. 

Based on the weighted average 
number of shares outstanding dur- 
ing the periods, the net profit 
amounted to $4.07 per share for the 
current year, as compared with $3.64 
per share for the prior year. 


ae MORE ACTIVITY is seen at Rus- 
kin, which is experiencing a current 
land boom, upon the sale of 2,263 
acres to Francis J. Carr for $1,142,- 
000. 

The transaction brings to comple- 
tion Carr’s total purchases of about 
5,000 acres for $4,750,000. Purchases 
averaged about $950 from a number 
of sellers, the largest being Paul B. 
Dickman and members of his family. 

Carr is developing the land and 
selling it in lots to builders. 


se REALSITE, INC., latest South 
Florida developer to turn to the pub- 
lic for financing, has sold 200,000 
shares of Class A stock at $3, and 


. exchanged 125,400 voting trust cer- 


tificates for previously issued com- 
mon stock. Robert L. Ferman and 
Company of Miami, and Godfrey, 
Hamilton, Magnus and Company of 
New York handled the transaction. 

Organized in 1956, Realsite is 
building homes on a 180-acre tract 
adjoining Miami's Carol City, and 
owns half interest in 350 acres north- 
west of Fort Lauderdale. 

Realsite reported an earned sur- 
plus of $101,902 (39 cents a share) 
for the year ending April 30, and 
$142,799 (11 cents a share) for the 
five months ending September 30. 

Net proceeds of $480,000 from the 
stock sale will be used to retire a 
second mortgage on part of the Dade 
County properties, to help finance a 
Broward County utility plant, and 





to increase working capital. (Mort- 
gage obligations on April 30 in- 
cluded $423,237 due in one year and 
$16,000 due after one year. Cash 
resources were $148,561.) 

Realsite is controlled by a voting 
trust which holds 42.2 per cent of 
the voting stock. Trustees are Har- 
old M. Diamond, president; Saul 
Markowitz, secretary-treasurer; Reu- 
ben Kaplan, vice president; Frank 
Alesi, Philip J. Sciubba and William 
Blatt. 





se UNANIMOUSLY APPROVED 
by stockholders, the U.S. Land De- 
velopment Corp. has acquired two 
Florida development firms in a ma- 
jor expansion move. 

Officials said the company paid 
$10 million for Venice East, Inc., de- 
veloper of the 1300-acre Venice East 
community on the Florida West 
Coast, and $6 million for Eastern 
Properties, Inc., developer of East- 
ern Shores, a 4ll-acre waterfront 
community in North Miami Beach. 











THE TREND IS TO 
AMERICAN BANKERS 


American Bankers Life Assurance Company is now the fourth largest 
life insurance company domiciled in this state. Doing business in 35 
states and the District of Columbia, this growing company now has 
more than $300,000,000 life insurance in force. When you think of 
life insurance, think of American Bankers Life. 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS 


Joseru H. Brock 
Vice-President, Eastern 
Air Lines, Miami, Florida 


Georce W. DELLA 
Attorney-at-Law 
Baltimore, Maryland 


Witua K. pe VEER 
Vice-President and Treasurer 
First National Associates of 
Florida, Palm Beach, Florida 


ALAN K. DOoLLiver 
President, Credit Finance 
Service, Inc. 
Wilmington, Delaware 


Georce S. Eccies 
President, First Security 
Corporation System of Banks 
of Utah, Idaho and Wyoming 


THORNTON M. FINCHER 
Vice-President and 
Treasurer, Security Trust 
Company, Miami, Florida 


Roy H. Hawkins 
Vice-President, Bessemer 
Properties 
Miami, Florida 


Paut L. E. HELLIweLyt 
Helliwell, Melrose & 
Sanderson 
Miami, Florida 


Peter S. KNox, Jr. 
President, Knox Corporation 
Thomson, Georgia 


R. Kirk LANDON 
Vice-President of American 
Bankers Life Assurance 
Company of Florida 


Tom L. Lecter 
Insurance 
Phoenix, Arizona 


Georce S. Linc 
Executive Vice-President of 
American Bankers Life Assur- 
ance Company of Florida 


James K. McSnane, M.D. 
Director, Doctors Hospital, Inc. 
Miami, Florida 


James G. RANNI 
President of American 
Bankers Life Assurance 
Com pany of Florida 


Puuip STOLLER 
President of 
American Bankers Insurance 


Company of Florida 


MitcHEeLL WoLFson 
President, WTVJ 
Miami, Florida 


AMERICAN BANKERS LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY 


OF FLORIDA 


Home Office 


Miami 


JAMES G. RANNI, President 
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I'm walking 


air... 












Just had my annual medical check- | 
up. (Smart move.) I’m making out 
a check to the American Cancer 
Society, right now—that’s a smart 
move, too. 


Guard your family! 
Fight cancer with 
a checkup and a check! 


AMERICAN CANCER SOCIETY 








Beautiful Type 


A wide choice of machine set type 
faces is only one advantage pos- 
sessed by the 20 regular publica- 
tions now being produced on our 


presses. Write for easy-does-it 
specimen book and copy fitting 
method. 


The Cattleman Press 
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Finance... 





as TAMPA ELECTRIC COMPANY 
reported a net income of $5,382,934, 
equal to $1.86 per common share, 
for the twelve months ended Octo- 
ber 31. The figures compare with 
$4,498,663 and $1.70 for the previous 
period. Net income after preferred 
stock dividends totalled $4,457,434 
vs $4,074,663. 


se APPROVAL OF MERGER of 
the Charleston & Western Carolina 
Railway Co. into the Atlantic Coast 
Line Railroad Co. has come from 
stockholders of Atlantic Coast Line 
Co., Connecticut. 

The merger would be accom- 
plished through an exchange of 130,- 
200 common shares of ACL and the 
84,000 capital shares of C & WC. 


ssA MIAMI ALUMINUM com- 
pany has branched out into the 
development of 2,200 homes in 
Broward County. 

Arnold-Altex Aluminum Company 
is teaming up with Heritage Indus- 
tries to develop the homes in the 
Lauderhill community. The firm of 
the combine will be known as Heri- 


FLORIDA STOCK BIDS 


Company 

12/58 2/59 4/59 
American Fidelity ies anki 7% 
American Heritage Life 13 11% 12% 
Arvida 11 13% 17% 
Atlantic National Bank 49% 52 51% 
Automatic Merchandising % % % 
Barnett National Bank 64% 64% 64 
Chemex sees ach oene 
Dixon Powdermaker 4% 5% 5% 
Florida East Coast—5s 115 115% 115% 
Florida National Bank 64 69% 74 
Florida Steel Corp. 14% 14% 18% 
Florida Telephone 26% 28% 30 
Foremost Dairies 20% 21% 20% 
Foremost Finance 2% 2% 2% 
Gulf Life Insurance Co. 24% 23% $=22% 
Home Owner’s Life 7% 7 x 
Houston Common 18% 20% 22% 
Houston Debs. 84% 88% 86 
Insurance Co. of the South 15% 14% 3% 
Jackson's Minit Markets pon 6% 7% 
Jim Walter Corporation 27% 28% 32% 
Lykes Bros. 21% 25% 27% 


Mackey Air Lines 3% 2% 3 i's 
Pearce-Uible Co. 


Peninsular Life Ins. Co. 7% 1% 7% 
Radiation, Inc. 16% 18% 20% 
Ryder Systems 41% 41% 56% 
State Bank of Jax ates 28 29 
Stockton, Whatley, Davin 7% 7% 9% 
Tampa Marine 1% 1% 1% 
U. S. Sugar 32% 382% 382 
Winn-Dixie 44% 44% 43 
Wometco 

*Split 


tage of Lauderhill Inc. The transac. 
tion is reportedly a $500,000 deal. 


Arnold Altex is putting up $400, | 


000 while Heritage Industries js 
anteing up $100,000 cash, plus the 
contract to purchase the 2,200 home. 
sites from All-States Properties Dee. 
1 for a reported price of close to 
$4,000,000. 

William Shanbrun of Heritage In- 
dustries said the deal involves op- 
tions on Arnold Altex stock. 


aa WOMETCO Enterprises, Inc, 
Miami, has purchased from George 
H. Hodges his interest in Florida- 
Georgia Television Company, oper- 
ator of television station WFGA-TV, 
Jacksonville. This makes Wometco 
the largest stockholder in the com- 
pany, owning 46% per cent of the 
outstanding capital stock. 

In addition to its interest in 
WFGA-TV, Wometco properties in- 
clude a television station in Miami, 
one in Greenville, S.C.; a radio sta- 
tion; a chain of 22 theaters in Great- 
er Miami, West Palm Beach and 
Tampa, and cigarette, food vending, 
soft drink and confection machines 
in South Florida. 


Month End Bids 


5/59 6/59 7/59 8/59 9/59 10/59 11/59 
6% 6% 8% 8% 9% 11% 12% 
10% 9% 9% 10% 11% 11% 9% 
20% 19% 16% 17% 16% 15% 15% 
51% 51% 51% 51% 62 538% 53% 
% % % % 5% 5% bd 
64 64 65% 65% 69% 72% 73% 
ad 2% 2% 2 2% 2% 21, 
61 6 5% 5% 6 6 6 
117 117% 116 105 100 99%, 93% 
76% 77% 80% 83% 8415 86% 89% 
12% 12 12% 12% 12% 12% 11% 
28 25% 29% 380% 29% 29% 28% 
204 19% 19% 20% 19% 18% 18% 


2% 2% 1% 1% 1% 1% 1% 
23% 23% 22 
8% 8% 8% 8% 1% 8% 8% 


21% 18% 17% 16% 15% 14% 14 
88 87 86% 88% 87 86% 83% 
3% 3 5% 3% 3% 3% 3% 3% 
6% 6% 6% 5% 5% 5% 6% 
31% 383% 28% 30 28 32 30% 
24% 23% 22% 21% 20% 20 20% 
2% 2% 2% 2% 2% 3% 1% 
ones 3% 3% 3% 2% 2% 

7 6% 6% 5% 86 6 6 

20% 21% 22 19% 16% 18% 23 
66% 59% 63% 29%* 28% 25% 29% 


29 29 29 29 29% 29% 29% 


9% 10 10% 9% 8% 8% 11% 

1% 1% 1% 1 1 1% % 

31 $1 30% 338% 31% 27% 32% 

41% 41% 43% 45% 42% 42% 41% 
11% 11% 11% 10 


Source—Pierce, Carrison, 
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COMPANY 


American Can Co. 
American Can Co. 
Anheuser-Busch, Inc. 
Arvida Corp. d 
Atlantic Coast Line R.R. 


Atlas Sewing Centers 
Babcock & Wilcox 
Babcock & Wilcox 

Bohn Aluminum & Brass 
Bohn Aluminum & Brass 


Container Corp. of Amer. 
Container Corp. of Amer. 


Continental Can Co. 
Continental Can Co. 
Crown Cork & Seal Co. 


Eastern Air Lines, Inc. 
Florida East Coast Rwy. 
Fla. Public Util. & Sub. 
General Telephone (Fia.) 
General Telephone (Fia.) 


Globe-Union, Inc. 
International Breweries 
International Breweries 





International Paper 


International Paper 
Koppers Co. 
Koppers Co. 
Laclede Steel 

Lykes Bros. S. S. 


Maule Industries 
National Airlines 
Northwest Airlines 


PERIOD 


Quar. Sept. 30 
9 mos. Sept. 30 
9 mos. Sept. 30 

Year July 31 
9 mos. Sept. 30 


Quar. Aug. 31 
Quer. Sept. 30 
9 mos. Sept. 30 
Quar. Sept. 30 
9 mos. Sept. 30 


Quar. Sept. 30 
9 mos. Sept. 30 
Quar. Sept. 30 
9 mos. Sept. 30 
9 mos. Sept. 30 


9 mos. Sept. 30 
9 mos. Sept. 30 
12 mos. Sept. 30 
9 mos. Sept. 30 
12 mos. Sept. 30 


9 mos. Sept. 30 
Quar. Sept. 30 
9 mos. Sept. 30 
Quar. Sept. 30 
Quar. Sept. 30 


9 mos. Sept. 30 

Quar. Sept. 30 
9 mos. Sept. 30 
9 mos. Sept. 30 
9 mos. Sept. 30 


9 mos. Sept. 30 
Quar. Sept. 30 
9 mos. Sept. 30 


Pan American World Airways Quar. Sept. 30 
Pan American World Airways 9 mos. Sept. 30 


Radiation, Inc. 
Ryder System, Inc. 
Seaboard Air Line 
Southern Company 
Southern Railway 


Sperry Rand Corp. 
Standard Oil (Indiana) 
Standard Oil (Indiana) 


Stockton, Whatley, Davin 


Suburban Propane Gas 


Suburban Propane Gas 
Tampa Electric 
Universal Marion Corp. 


Universal Marion Corp. 
Virginia-Carolina Chem. 
Walter (Jim) Corp. 


Year Aug. 29 
9 mos. Sept. 30 
9 mos. Sept. 30 
12 mos. Oct. 31 
9 mos. Sept. 30 


6 mos. Sept. 30 
Quar. Sept. 30 
9 mos. Sept. 30 
Year May 31 
9 mos. Sept. 30 


12 mos. Sept. 30 
12 mos. Oct. 31 
Quar. Sept. 30 


9 mos. Sept. 30 
Quar. Sept. 30 
Year Aug. 31 


EARNINGS OF INTEREST TO FLORIDA 


NET INCOME 
1959 1958 
18,653,458 19,107,964 
40,143,001 37,300,262 
11,073,578 9,722,272 
3,530,000 me 
8,701,000 6,080,000 
245,656 201,694 
2,568,000 3,729,000 
12,754,000 8,619,000 
153,805 479,825 
978,505 216,421 
4,179,000 3,743,000 
12,750,000 10,693,000 
$17,442,000 16,975,000 
$36,709,000 33,933,000 
655,000 1/412,000 
2,796,735 6,246,715 
42,970,910  —-d2.212'518 
353,136 22'816 
3,524,220 2,609,802 
4,497,993 3'477,468 
1,414,597 845,694 
299,209 281,117 
615,061 685,737 
537,000 438,000 
j20,252,406 {17,720,384 
j60,422,244 48,000,164 
1,268,000 1/558,000 
3/872,000 3,688,000 
3,736,275 2,739,534 
4,718,000 7'547,000 
m638,857 m241,676 
973,181 k445,024 
4,850,826 3,138,105 
5,632,000 6,305,0 
6,284,000 4,645,000 
588,993 488,738 
2,153,795 1,631,514 
12,257,536 10,841,403 
42'558,828 37,816,836 
23,183,000 20,596,409 
19,030,064 10,892,916 
27/337,841 34,026,083 
106,189,113 86,449,150 
430,702 321.644 
1,305,560 1,526,856 
2,075,110 2,457,362 
5,382, 4,498,663 
1,106,006 256,213 
3,391,637 2,183,079 
147,773 142.010 
2,820,588 1,930,883 


PER. COM. SH. 
1959 1958 
1.14 1.17 
2.42 2.24 
a2.28 a2.02 

59 
3.52 2.46 
31 c.25 
41 c.60 
2.06 1.39 

-32 
2.05 45 
39 35 
1.19 1.00 
al.41 al.47 
a2.95 a2.91 
al.45 a.88 
a.90 a2.13 
1.22 1.19 
1.70 1.02 
a.48 a.50 
a.90 al.22 

19 
1.53 1.34 
4.58 3.63 
49 6 
1.49 1.41 
18.12 13.28 
1.24 1.99 
“3.17 2.31 
a.87 al.02 
a.95 a.75 
1.20 91.05 
2.54 2.22 
a1.90 al.79 
3.23 2.83 
66 .38 
b.76 b.95 
b2.97 b2.42 
a.63 a.50 
b.85 b1.01 
b1.38 b1.65 
1.86 1.70 
63 15 
1.95 1.25 
e.67 


(a) On shares outstanding at close of period. (b) Based on the average number of shares outstanding 
during the period. (c) Based on shares now outstanding. (d) Net loss. (e) On preferred shares. (g) 
Adjusted to reflect stock split or stock dividends. (j) Includes profits on sales of Longview & Fibre Co. 
stock; $1,750,681, equal to 13 cents a common share, in the 1959 period and $2,235,458, equal to 17 
cents a common share, in the 1958 period. (k) Net loss after giving effect to tax credits of $894,000 
in 1959 and $438,000 in1958. (m) After giving effect to net profit from sale of land of $650,650 in 
1959 and $236,777 in 1958. (s) Reflects merger with Fort Wayne Corrugated Paper Co. 





DEBITS TO FLORIDA BANK ACCOUNTS 


Daytona Beach 
Fort Lauderdale 
Gainesville 
Jacksonville 
Key West 
Lakeland 
Greater Miami 
Orlando 
Pensacola 

St. Petersburg 
Tampa 


West Palm Beach 


FLORIDA 
GEORGIA 
ALABAMA 


(IN THOUSANDS OF DOLLARS) 


October 
1959 


55,643 
199,229 
43,077 
780,499 
15,298 
76,301 
1,239,983 
249,446 
86,708 
218,787 
394,672 
125,833 
5,182,223 
3,967,569 
2,336,893 


Reported by Federal Reserve Bank of Atlanta 


September 


1959 
56,730 
189,983 
40,923 
753,601 
14,379 
71,897 
1,200,669 
236,285 
85,448 
216,550 
410,152 
115,797 
4,865,976 
3,814,155 
2,196,514 


ctober 
1958 


53,172 
192,742 
38,686 
740,750 
13,828 
69,721 
1,145,156 
197,715 
88,410 
201,420 
367,300 
117,766 
4,614,486 
3,563,832 
2,142,118 


PERCENT CHANGE 


1959 from 1958 
10 months 


+ 8 
+10 
+14 
+12 
+9 
+15 
+14 
+28 
+10 
+20 
+18 
+13 
+15 
+14 
+14 
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doorway 
to 

greater 
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H.L.DOUGLAS 
ADVERTISING 


represents only those clients 
offering the finest products 
and services 





dio - 
(eiations— 


Ph. GA 4-3415 
1226 E. Colonial - Orlando 






















Gulf Life 
ADAPT-A 
PLAN 


Fits your 
changing 
needs 


The Retirement Plan you 
buy for tomorrow can help 
meet today’s needs—thanks 
to the exclusive Adapt-A- 
Plan. Ask your Gulf Life 


representative. 


Gulf 
Life 
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Trade Calendar 





DECEMBER 

Advance Distributors, 30-31, Cherry 
Plaza Hotel, Orlando. (125) Contact: John 
Russell, Advance Distributors, 2826 Edge- 
water Dr., Orlando. 


Better Homes Heat Council of Florida, 
Orlando. (75) Contact: Reggie Moffat, 
1035 W. Robinson Ave., Orlando. 


Ther-A-Pedic Assn., Inc., 27-Jan. 6. Fon- 
tainebleau Hotel, Miami Beach. (88) 


JANUARY 

Field Enterprises, 3-5, Jacksonville. 
(300) Contact: Mrs. Kate Baxter, Jackson, 
Miss. 

Fla. Gift, Jewelry, Handbag & Novelty 
Assn., 3-6, Miami Beach Auditorium, Mi- 
ami Beach. (700) 


National Dari-Delite Assn., 3-6, Galt 
Ocean Mile Hotel, Ft. Lauderdale. (500) 
Contact: R. V. Bloom, President, Union 
Arcade Bldg., Davenport, Iowa. 


Fla. West Coast Dental Society, 3-8, 
Tampa. (300) Contact: Dr. D. Rachelson, 
First National Bank Bldg., Tampa. 


Anheuser Busch Sales Meeting, 3-9 
Tampa. (500) Contact: F. H. Schwaiger, 


Anheuser Busch Inc., St. Louis, Missouri. 


Florida Music Educators, 7-9, Tampa. 
(2500) Contact: Bud Rhine, Bandmaster, 
Haines City High School, Haines City. 


AY om by BILL ROAMER 


=, 
~/ —SARASOTA, FLA. 


An especially invit- 
ing motel here is the 
FLAMINGO COLONY. 
23 nicely furnished units 
with air-condi- 
tioning. New 
swimming pool 
with patio and 
cabana. Walk- 
ing distance to 
all attractions--- 
near 5 golf courses. 


Credit cards 








honored. 


FLAMINGO COLONY 
MOTEL 


(U.S. 41) NO. TRAIL & 47TH 
SARASOTA, FLORIDA ‘ 


Write to this motel for 
copy of 1960 edition of 
free TRAVEL GUIDE. 
Lists over 700 fine motels 


COAST-TO-COAST 
INSPECTED ond APPROVED 











Florida Bandmasters, 7-9, Tampa. (250) 
Contact: Robert O. Lampi, Pahokee High 
School, Pahokee. 


Soft-Serve Dairy Products Assn., 7-10, 
Deauville Hotel, Miami Beach. (500) 


Fla. Assn. of Realtors—Board of Gover- 
nors, 8-9, Angebilt Hotel, Orlando. (200) 
Contact: William H. Lippold, Jr., 108 W. 
Ivanhoe Blvd., Orlando. 


Fla. Bar—Real Property Institute, 8-9, 
Oceanfront Auditorium, Miami Beach. 
(200) 


Fla. Kiwanis—Mid-Winter Conf., 8-10, 
Jacksonville. (800) Contact: Roy Brewton, 
Orlando. 


Institute of Scrap Iron and Steel, 8-14, 
Fontainebleau Hotel, Miami Beach. (1500) 


International Fertility Assn., 10-16, Eden 
Roc Hotel, Miami Beach. (300) 


Gypsum Drywall Contractors, 10-17, 
Deauville Hotel, Miami Beach. (600) 


Fla. Assn. of Bail Bondsmen, 12-13, 
Cherry Plaza Hotel, Orlando. (50) Con- 
tact: H. M. Snow, 50 E. Washington, 
Orlando. 


Purchasing Agents of Florida, 14-16, 
Jacksonville. (150) Contact: O. L. Wil- 
liamson, Merrill-Stevens Co., Jacksonville. 


Fla. United Numismatists, 14-17, Soreno 
Hotel, St. Petersburg. (600) Contact: Leo 
H. LeSan, 4108 2nd Ave. North, St. 
Petersburg. 


American Electric Platers—Dixie Divi- 
sion, 14-17, Saxony Hotel, Miami Beach. 
(400) 


National League of American Pen Wom- 
en—Fla. Branch, 15-16, Detroit Hotel, St. 
Petersburg. (100) Contact: Mrs. Gertrdue 
Johnson, 115 50th Ave., St. Petersburg 
Beach. 

Veterans of World War I—Dept. of Fla., 
15-17, Tampa. (500) Contact: Fred Van 
Buchwald, Gulf Coast Barracks 17, 713 
Caracas St., Tampa. 

Associated Retail Confectioners of U. S., 
15-17, Fontainebleau Hotel, Miami Beach. 
(150) 


American Federation of Musicians— 
Exec. Board, 15-29, Fontainebleau Hotel, 
Miami Beach. (50) 


Central District Dental Society of Fla., 
16, Orlando. (125) Contact: Dr. George 
Starks, 630 E. Colonial Dr., Orlando. 


Fla. Poultry Producers Assn., 16, Ange- 
bilt Hotel, Orlando. (250) Contact: Wil- 
fred D. Hedges, 227 Blossom Lane, Winter 
Park. 

National Independent Automobile Deal- 
ers Assn., 17-19, Eden Roc Hotel, Miami 
Beach. (400) 


General Electric Co.—Electronics Divi- 
sion, 17-22, Galt Ocean Mile Hotel, Ft. 
Lauderdale. (75) Contact: John Muir, 
Liverpool, New York. 

National Preservers Assn., 17-22, Deau- 
ville and Carillon Hotels, Miami Beach. 
(350) 


National Canners Assn., 17-22, Deauville 
Hotel, Miami Beach. (350) 


White House Conference on Aging, 
18-19, St. Petersburg. (500) Contact: Ed 
Turville, 648 Myrtle Way South, St. Peters- 
burg. 


Edison Electric Institute—Transmission 
and Distribution, 20-23, Soreno Hotel, St. 
Petersburg. (175) Contact: C. K. Poarch, 
Edison Electric Institute, 750 3rd Ave., 
New York. 


Southern Apparel Exhibitors, 24-26, 
Fontainebleau Hotel, Miami Beach. (700) 


National Cartoonists Society, 25-30, 
Cherry Plaza Hotel, Orlando. (250) Con- 
tact: Dick Hodgins, Orlando Sentinel, 633 
N. Orange, Orlando. 


Victory Life Insurance Co., 27-31, Deau- 
ville Hotel, Miami Beach. (250) 


Grapho Analysis Society, 30-31, Ange- 
bilt Hotel, Orlando. (500) Contact: Stan- 
ley Mayes, Exec. Vice President, 2507 S. 
National Station, Springfield 4, Mo. 

American Board of Abdominal Surgeons, 


31-Feb. 5, Deauville Hotel, Miami Beach. 
(750) 





IBMA APPROVED 
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ASK YOUR DEALER OR JOBBER 
WE OUTSELL .. . BECAUSE 
WE OUT SERVE 





YOCAM BATTERIES, INC. 


TAMPA - MIAMI - JACKSONVILLE 


DIESEL 
MARINE 
INDUSTRIAL 
AIRCRAFT 


MOTORCYCLE 
COMMERCIAL 
AUTOMOTIVE 





PENSACOLA - ORLANDO, FLA. 
MOBILE, ALA. - COLUMBUS, GA. 
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LABOR RELATIONS: 





You Be the Judge 


CAN AN EMPLOYER REFUSE TO LET A HIGH 
UNION OFFICIAL VISIT THE PREMISES? 


What Happened: 


Max Winkle was a business agent 
for a union. It was his practice to 
visit the premises of the employer 
in order to handle employee griev- 
ances. During one of his visits he 
got into a verbal tiff with the presi- 
dent of this small company. He 
raised his voice and even walked 
around the desk and talked into the 
boss’s face. 

“Don’t you come around here any 
more,” the boss said. “I don’t want 
any such fresh guys like you around 
here.” 

“I represent these employees and 
you can't keep me out of here,” Max 
hollered. 

When Max showed up the follow- 
ing week, the boss called the police 
and had Max escorted to the gate. 
The union took the case to arbitra- 
tion on the grounds that the employ- 
er must permit access to union repre- 
sentatives if the contract is to be 
properly carried out. It argued that 
if Max is barred, then the employer 
can do the same to others and thus 
stymie the processing of grievances. 


Was the Union: 

RIGHT WRONG 
What Arbitrator George Savage 
King ruled: 

“Mr. Winkle is not an unsophisti- 
cated, uneducated shop worker who 


might be expected to give vent to 
emotional outbursts under pressure. 
On the contrary, he impressed the 
Arbitrator as a man very well trained 
in the business in which he engaged 
—intelligent, articulate, extremely 
self-confident and entirely capable 
of self control. He knew that any 
grievances that could not be satis- 
factorily settled with the company 
could be taken to arbitration, but he 
preferred to create an air of intimi- 
dation in his discussion with the 
employer. That this was his prefer- 
ence is indicated by his testimony 
that he stepped around the desk and 
talked into the employer's face be- 
cause it was something he often did. 
Whether this was Mr. Winkle’s usual 
manner of discussing a grievance or 
not, it was the kind of conduct which 
the employer had a right to resist, 
and if need be, with force. 

“Across an office desk is close 
enough for collective bargaining; to 
move around a desk toward the 
other party in the midst of a heated 
discussion can have only one pur- 
pose—the use of force or a threat 
of the use of force. Neither Labor 
Relations nor labor unions can afford 
to condone such conduct—to do so 
is to invite public censure. It is 
the finding of the Arbitrator that 
Mr. Winkle’s conduct justified the 
company in refusing him access to 
the premises.” 


SHOULD AN EMPLOYEE BE 
FIRED IF HE FILES A LAWSUIT 
AGAINST ONE OF YOUR BEST 
CUSTOMERS? 


What Happened: 


A group of maintenance men was 
assigned to do some repair work at 
a customer's plant. While they were . 
at work an accident occurred and 
four of the men were injured—not 
seriously. They received workmen's 
compensation for injuries and time 
lost. 

A year and eight months after the 
accident the four men started a law- 
suit against the customer. Each 
asked $100,000 for personal injuries. 
A few weeks later the men were 
fired. The company offered the 
following reasons: 


1. The news of the lawsuit ap- 
peared in the local papers and 
was harmful to the company’s 
reputation. 


2. The unfavorable publicity im- 
plied that the customer's plant 
was an unsafe one. 


3. The workers showed a lack of 
proper loyalty. 


The employees countered: 

1. We didn’t cause the unfavor- 
able publicity. The stories about 
the lawsuit were picked up by 
the newspapers from court 
records. 


to 


. We are suing the customer— 
not our employer. This is not 
a disloyal act. 


3. An employee cannot be fired 
for taking a legal action. Other- 
wise employees would be afraid 
to sue an employer for any kind 
of wrong. 


Were the Employees: 


RIGHT [ WRONG [() 


What Arbitrator David H. Stowe 
ruled: “A lawsuit directly against the 
employer concerning matters arising 
out of the employment relation is 
not generally regarded as improper, 
as evidenced by the fact that legis- 
lation has been enacted in which 
provision is expressly made for the 
employees to bring suit without fear 
of employer retaliation—as for ex- 
ample the Fair Labor Standards Act. 
There is no reason to regard a law- 
suit against an employers customer 
in any different light. The grievance 
is sustained and the men should be 
reinstated to their jobs without loss 
of pay or seniority.” 
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People ... and Changes 





G. D. BARTREM, Director of Sales for 
Minute Maid Corporation’s Citrus Products 
Division, was appointed 
a vice president of Min- 
ute Maid International. 

Bartrem was appointed 
Director of By-Products 
Sales for Minute Maid 
Corporation in June, 
1956, and several months 
later was named Director 
of the Florida Specialty 
Products Division. In No- 
vember 1958, he became Director of Sales, 
Specialty Products, and continued as head 
of the division when it was renamed Citrus 


Products. 





JOHN H. WEIR, vice president and 
general manager, Arvida Corporation, was 
elected a director of the Corporation at 
Arvida’s first stockholders meeting, held 
last month in Boca Raton. 

He is president of Arvida Realty Co., 
a subsidiary of Arvida Corporation, which 
is principally engaged in the development 
and sale of its lands on the east and west 
coast of Florida. 

Formerly exclusive distributor for Ken- 
dall Refining Co. in New York, Weir is 
president of Arvida Oil Co., a subsidiary 
of Arvida Corporation, presently building 
a chain of gasoline service stations which 
it will operate throughout the state of 
Florida. 


JACK K. BARKER, formerly public rela- 
tions manager for National Airlines, has 
resigned his position to join the Miami 
publicity-public relations firm of Woody 
Kepner Associates. 

Barker will join the Kepner organization 
in the capacity of assistant account 
executive. 


JOHN C. TUTTLE has been appointed 
general accounting manager for Florida 
announced Southern Bell Telephone. He 
replaces L. E. RAST, who has accepted 
a position as assistant comptroller for AT 
& T, in New York. Tuttle will make his 
home in Jacksonville. 


WILLIAM FLETCHER has left his 
position as executive vice president of the 
Bank of Melbourne & Trust Co. to become 
new president of the First National Bank 
of Eau Gallie. He succeeds T. R. WHITE- 
HEAD who was appointed to the position 
of chairman of the board of directors. 


JOHN S. HEIST is the new acting gen- 
eral manager of the Jacksonville Interna- 
tional Trade Mart. His appointment fol- 
lowed the resignation of MATTHEW C. 
GAMBUZZA. Mr. Heist is a recent gradu- 
ate of Jacksonville University with a de- 
gree in business administration. 
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GEORGE H. HODGES has resigned as 
president of Florida-Georgia Television 
Co., Inc., which operates WFGA-TV Chan- 
nel 12 in Jacksonville. He was succeeded 
by ALEXANDER BREST who was sec- 
retary-treasurer. Hodges recently sold his 
interest in the company to Wometco Enter- 
prises of Miami which operates WTVJ in 
Miami. 


J. H. VAN HOY of Sanford, has been 
elected president, general manager and a 
director of Ortal, Inc., of Orlando, and 
allied companies. Ortal operates MacDon 
Lumber Inc., in Orlando and Tallahassee, 
Hamilton Lumber Co. in Fort Myers and 
other allied lumber and building material 
yards. 


BEN HILL GRIFFIN JR., Frostproof 
citrus grower and packer, has been re- 
elected to the third consecutive term as 
president of the Florida Citrus Exposition. 
WINSTON LAWLESS, Lake Alfred, is 
board chairman; W. W. GIDDINGS, sec- 
retary, and W. E. RYNERSON, treasurer. 


T. P. SHIELDS of Tampa, is the new 
president of Florida Feed Dealers’ Associ- 
ation. Other officers are RUSSELL J. 
GODWIN, Jacksonville, vice president; 
ROGERS E. EIKENBERRY, Coral Gables, 
secretary, and BARTON AHLSTRAND, 
Tampa, treasurer. 


GEORGE B. VAN ZEE, formerly a real 
estate broker in the Tampa-St. Petersburg 
area, has been appointed an associate of 
M. N. Weir & Sons, Inc., Pompano Beach. 

Van Zee has been assigned to the Weir 
office in Boca Raton. 


Florida Citrus Exchange has named 
DONALD M. LINS to succeed General 
Sales Manager FRED S. JOHNSTON 
when Johnston retires next month. Lins 
has been assistant sales manager for the 
past six years. 


BYRON M. GRUVER, associated for 30 
years with the Port Authority of the City 
of New York, has been 
retained as project engi- 
neer by the Elmer J. 
| Krauss Organization, Inc., 
Pinellas County industrial 
realty firm. 

As project engineer for 
the Krauss Organization, 
he will supervise various 
engineering projects—in- 
cluding installation of 
utilities, roads, sewers, drainage systems 
and new construction—at the firm’s 100- 
acre Joe’s Creek Industrial Park on St. 
Petersburg’s northern outskirts, and other 
projects presently under development. 





Newly appointed members of the eight. | 


county Suwannee _ River Authority are 
WALTER HACKNEY, JR., Lake City; 
JOHN CAMP, Jasper; OTTO WETT- 
STEIN III, Live Oak; VAN H. PRIEST, 
Madison; G. BARNEY O’STEEN, Mayo; 
HERBERT BROWN, Trenton; J. M. Mce- 
KINNEY, Cross City; and JACK HOL- 
LAND, Bronson. 


EDWARD BALL, Jacksonville financier, 
becomes chief executive officer of the Flor- 
ida East Coast Railway Co. this month 
upon the retirement of A. A. JACKSON 
of St. Augustine. Ball is a member of the 
board of directors of St. Joe Paper Co., 


ges f a 
which owns a majority of the railroad’s 


outstanding bonds. 


GEORGE W. DOUGH- 
ERTY, formerly with 
Building Digest, is now 
with Florida Grower 
Publications, Inc., Tam- 
pa. Dougherty becomes 
a regional sales represen- 
tative for Florida Trend 
in the Jacksonville area. 





With the retirement of ROBERT VAN 
WORP, SR., Tampa, his son, ROBERT 
VAN WORP, JR., succeeds him as presi- 
dent of Mary Carter Paint Factories, Inc. 
The senior Van Worp will continue his 
association with the company in the ca- 
pacity of advisor and consultant to the 
board of directors. 


GEORGE BALFOUR, manager of Fi- 
delity Title and Guaranty Co., Orlando, 
has Be elected president of the Florida 
Land Title Association. 


GOV. LEROY COLLINS has appointed 
Dade County Commissioner EDWIN LEE 
MASON to the powerful Florida Railroad 
and Public Utilities Commission. Mason, 
a Miami attorney, succeeds ALAN BOYD, 
who resigned to become a member of the 
Civil Aeronautics Board. 


In another appointment by Gov. Col- 
lins, GUY W. BOTTS, Jacksonville attor- 
ney, succeeds EDWARD C. ROE on the 
Florida Development Commission. Roe, 
who resigned, had served on the commis- 
sion for the past 4% years. 


WILLIAM E. SCHEU, Jacksonville, 
was elected president of Newman, Lynde 
& Associates, local advertising agency suc- 
ceeding HUNTER LYNDE, who will re- 
main as chairman of the board of directors 
and in an advisory and consultant capacity. 
Scheu, who purchased a majority interest 
in the agency, was formerly president of 
Distributors, Inc., a distributor for a na- 
tional recording firm. 
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W. B. COPELAND of Jacksonville was 
elected president of the Florida Trucking 
Association. Other officers include: J. J. 
REARDON, Tampa, first vice president; 
WILLIAM DOERR, Orlando, second vice 
president; ROBERT MILLER, Bradenton, 
treasurer, and JEROME FLETCHER, 


Jacksonville , secretary. 


Esso Standard Oil Company, New York, 
has announced the election of FREDER- 
ICK P. HAGAMAN of Delray Beach to 
the company’s board of directors. Haga- 
man has served as controller of Esso 
Standard since 1956. 


LOUIS P. CLARK, vice president of 
Radiation, Inc., Melbourne, has been ap- 
pointed manager of the Florida division. 
Clark is a founder and former executive 
vice president of Tele-Dynamics Inc., 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


EMERY FLINN, Miami _ investment 
banker and partner in the firm of Oscar 
E. Dooly & Co., has been elected to the 
board of directors of Delta Air Lines. 


ROBERT C. LYNCH, branch manager 
of the J. I. Kislak Mortgage Corporation 
of Florida’s Tampa office, has been pro- 
moted to assistant secretary of the firm. 


With the establishment of a sales dis- 
trict with headquarters in Tampa, Swift 
& Company has appointed G. B. CATHEY 
district manager of the Tampa territory 
which covers units in Jacksonville, Lake- 
land, Miami, Orlando, St. Petersburg and 
West Palm Beach. 


H. C. GODDEN, one of The White 
Motor Company’s outstanding transporta- 
tion experts who has 
more than 36 years’ ex- 
perience with the Cleve- 
land (Ohio) truck firm, 
has been named manager 
of the company’s new 
White Truck Division 
branch at Jacksonville, 
Florida. 

In recent months, 
Godden has been a 
White Truck Division territory manager in 
Florida and nearby states. 





Now resident manager of a forthcoming 
Bache & Co. branch office in Fort Lauder- 
dale is HARRY C. VONDERHAAR, a 
former chairman of the Cincinnati Stock 
Exchange. 


Coming from General Development 
Corporation, where he was sales manager 
of national agents, ROGER E. CALL has 
been appointed a vice president of Con- 
solidated Development Corporation. For- 
merly with the Florida Real Estate Com- 
mission and the Mackle Company, Call is 
in charge of Consolidated = sat A 
wholly owned subsidiary, Consolidated 
Land and Investment Corporation, with 
headquarters at Miami Beach. 


DAVID B. LEE, director of sanitary 
engineering for the State Health Depart- 
ment, was elected president of the Univer- 
sity of Florida Engineering Alumni Asso- 
ciation. Named first vice presidents were 
CURTIS H. STANTON, general manager 
of Orlando Utilities Commission and 
LEWIS S. SHIELDS, engineer with Rey- 
nolds, Smith and Hills of Jacksonville. 
JERRY HASSELL, Minneapolis-Honeywell 
of St. Petersburg is second vice president 
and RALPH MEYERS, Peterson, Myer & 
Company, Sarasota, treasurer. 


DR. J. D. CLARY has 
been promoted from pro- 
duction superintendent to 
assistant manager of the 
Florida Phosphate Divi- 
sion of Davison Chemical 
Company, Bartow. He 
will direct phosphate min- 

ing, chemical plant oper- 
and maintenance 


tions, 


and production 
planning. 
WILLIAM T. CRISWELL, formerly 


president of his own company, the Inter- 
national Insurance Institute in Coral Ga- 
bles, has been elected president of the 
American Bonded Mortgage Company. 
Criswell succeeds CHARLES MILLS who 
will remain a member of the board and 
company comptroller. 


Four new engineers have been added 
to the engineering staff of General Tele- 
phone Company of Florida. 

EVERETT L. JUERGENS and ROB- 
ERT E. SIMS transferred to Tampa from 
the General System’s California company. 
Juergens has been made general transmis- 
sion and protection engineer and Sims has 
been named plant extension engineer. 

WALTER M. HEUSEL, assigned to 
general engineering, came to Florida from 
Leich Sales Corporation in Chicago, a sub- 
sidiary of General Telephone & Electronics 
Corporation. 

WARING G. CLARK, assigned as en- 
gineer-equipment in Tampa, was formerly 
employed by American Telephone & Tele- 
graph in New York. 
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for BUSINESSES OF WORTH 


You can buy a business in FLORIDA 

—  — either whole or part — in active Jj 
management or as an investment — 

| finding that business for YOU is our ! 
business. 


In Confidence 
A. P. PHILLIPS BUILDING 
Orlando, Florida 














JOSEPH A. GARFIELD, president of 
Miami Bottled Gas Co., has been elected 
president of the Gas Institute of Greater 
Miami. Directors elected along with Gar- 
field were L. R. CHANDLER of Gas Oil 
Products, JOHN T. BILLS, of Peoples Gas 
System, C. R. VETTER of Southeastern 
Natural Gas Corp., BENJAMIN MEYERS 
of Miami Bottled Gas, S .W. Langer of 
City Gas, and TED BERGMAN of the 
Houston Corp. 


The Board of Directors of The Cameron 
& Barkley Co. has announced the elec- 
tion of RUFUS C. BARKLEY, JR., presi- 
dent and MATTHEW B. BARKLEY and 
GEORGE H. BARKLEY vice presidents, 
following the Board’s quarterly meeting in 
Jacksonville, Florida. 

Cambar’s new president is the great 
grandson of the founder of the 94 year 
old industrial supply firm. } 


ALAN B. BLAND, former sales director 
for the Key Biscayne Hotel, Miami, has 
been appointed convention sales manager 


for Gill Hotels Inc. 


ARTHUR M. MOORE has been named 
product sales manager-chemicals for Es- 
cambia Chemical Corporation. Moore’s 
headquarters will be in New York City. 


EDWIN G. FRASER, Maccleny, is the 
newly elected president of the 14-state 
Southern Nurserymen’s Association. He 
had served as vice president and director. 





Your Book 


can be printed and bound 
for less than you might 
think. 


We have complete facili- 
ties and offer guidance. 


Our sample file includes 
family histories, autobi- 
ographies, biographies, 
local histories, technical 
books, text books, poetry 
and numerous other types 
of publications. 


For information contact 


Florida Grower Press 
Inc. 


1306 GRAND CENTRAL AVE. 
TAMPA, FLORIDA 


TELEPHONE 8-1885 
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Tallahassee Letter 








READY FOR GUESTS—Florida lodging houses can sleep 1,600,000 people or the entire population of Alaska, 
Delaware, Nevada, Vermont and Wyoming; the state’s 16,352 restaurants can feed all the residents of South 
Dakota at one time and have 60,000 vacant seats. State Hotel Commissioner Richard Edgerton reports 
140 rooms a day being added to lodgings and three new restaurants being licensed daily. 


BRITISH EASE CITRUS BAN—England has lifted the embargo on fresh oranges, tangerines and lemons 
from this country. Israel and Spain citrus interests have profited from restrictions imposed since World 
War II. Efforts are continuing to allow shipments of fresh and canned grapefruit. 


EXPRESS RATES UP—The Florida Railroad and Public Utilities Commission has authorized the Railway 
Express Agency to increase intrastate express charges on most classes of traffic by 25 cents per 100 pounds. 
Exceptions are milk and cream, daily newspapers and human remains. This is in line with an interstate 
increase which went into effect Sept. 1. 


HEALTH, HAPPINESS AND MENTAL SERENITY—That’s what a family orchard is sure to yield, according 
to a new booklet issued by the State Department of Agriculture. It contains complete information on grow- 


ing citrus, figs, grapes, guavas, plums, peaches, pears, pecans, persimmons, pomegranates, bananas, pa- | 
payas, mangoes, avocados, coconuts and limes. 


GERM WARFARE IS LAUNCHED-Dr. E. G. Kelsheimer of the Gulf Coast Experiment Station at Braden- 


ton has used microbes successfully to control caterpillars on cabbage and cauliflower. He believes germs 
may replace chemical insecticides without harm to man or animals. 


MORE TROUBLE STALKS STAKE-OUT-—That State Sheriffs Bureau TV series, supposed to show crime 
chasing in Florida, is now being filmed on Columbia Pictures’ back lot—in Hollywood, Calif. Vague rea- 


sons have been advanced such as “better budget control” and “failure to get approval on scripts by com- 
munities involved.” 


THEY VE TURNED THE CORNER-TIf the last half of 1959 keeps pace with the first half in location of new 
industrial plants, Florida’s rural county development will have “definitely turned the corner,” according 
to a State Development Commission report. Of the 336 new plants and major expansions during the first 
six months, 82 were in rural counties. New rural county jobs numbered 4,020, compared with 1,380 the 
same period last year. Plant closures about offset new plants in rural counties in 1956 through 1958. 


THE SEARCH WIDENS-N. J. Murphy, director of the Industrial Services Division of the State Development 
Commission, is in Sweden searching for new industries for Florida. En route, he visited industries in 
Stockholm and participated in dedication of the Trolhattan auto plant which has sales and warehouse 
facilities in Jacksonville. 


CINDERELLA OF CITRUS-This label was given frozen concentrate by Dr. H. G. Hamilton, University of 
Florida professor of agricultural economics, for its wide consumer approval in so short a time. Appearing 
first on the market in 1946-47, frozen concentrate now consumes 54 per cent of the state’s oranges. 


WHAT'S IN A NAME?—Two men were jailed in Palatka on charges of drawing unemployment compensation 
pay checks from the State Industrial Commission. Their names were Warren Cash and Rudolph Swindler. 
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who read Florida TREND 





|} ideas occur 

in intimate surroundings. .. . 

Smart salesmen have always known the 
value of telling their story in an atmosphere 
free of distraction. 

TREND captures its readers in that 
intimate atmosphere—volatile in potential. 
And this is because TREND’s editors 

study and report the news and background that 
its executive readership wants and needs. 
Why not tell your message to the 

men who give the orders, and discover the 
penetrating value of a magazine that has 
become an intimate associate with its readers? 
We would like to send you additional 

facts that show why TREND’s 

advertising volume has nearly 

doubled in less than six months. 

Write FLORIDA TREND, 

P. O. Box 150, Tampa. 





FAST, EFFICIENT, 
DEPENDABLE 


CORRESPONDENT 














FLORIDA NATIONAL BANK of Jacksonville FLORIDA NATIONAL BANK at Coral Gables FLORIDA Delan FLORIDA BANK at 
FLORIDA NATIONAL BANK & TRUST CO FLORIDA BANK & TRUST COMPANY FLORIDA BA at Fort Pierce FLORIDA BANK at Port St 


at Miam at Daytona Beach L BANK at Perry FLORIDA BANK at Madison 


FLORIDA NATIONAL BANK ot St. Petersburg FLORIDA NATIONAL BANK at Lakeland BANK at Fernandina Beach FLORIDA NATIONAL BANK at Vero Beach 


FLORIDA NATIONAL BANK ot Orlando FLORIDA NATIONAL BANK at Bartow AND GROWERS BANK FLORIDA BANK at Chipley 


FLORIDA NATIONAL BANK at Pensacola FLORIDA NATIONAL BANK ot Key West lacksonville FLORIDA NATIONAL BANK ot Brent 


ONAL BANK & TRUST CO FLORIDA NATIONAL BANK at Gainesv RIDA NATIONAL BANK ot Arlington 


FLORIDA NORTHSIDE BANK of Jacksony 


FLORIDA NATIONAL BANK at Ocala FLORIDA NATIONAL BANK at Belle Glade FLORIDA BANK At Bushne 


FLORIDA NATIONAL 
GROUP OF BANKS 


28 Banks In The Florida National Group 


MEMBERS FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION * OVER $52,000,000 IN CAPITAL FUNDS 











